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Training  the  Student  to  Report 

By  Frederick  H.  Gurtler 

Court  and  General  Reporter,  Chicago 

'"T'O  WHA  r  c.vU'nt  should  the  teach-  than  they  do  to-day.  The  whole 
er  encourage  the  student  to  at-  thought  about  shorthand  was  the  mak- 
tain  reporting  speed?  I  should  say  to  ing  of  records  in  cases  of  this  kind,  and 

the  greatest  possible  extent.  In  the  for  that  reason  a  new  profession  was 

earlier  history  of  shorthand  writing,  created,  the  shorthand  reporting  pro 
about  the  only'  thought  concerning  fession,  then  referred  to  more  coin- 
shorthand  was  its  use  in  reporting.  monly  as  the  court  reporting  profes- 
t'omniercial  stenographers,  now  so  sion. 

numerous,  were  few  in  number,  and  It  is  my  opinion  that  every  boy  and 
the  practical  use  of  shorthand,  as  it  every  girl  who  attained  skill  then  was 
was  then  conceived,  was  reporting  in  enthused  from  the 

the  courts,  the  legislatures,  in  Con-  Bring  Back  start  over  the  pos- 

gress,  and  the  reporting  of  debates.  Enthusiasm  sibilitics  of  doing  re- 

You  will  remember  that  debates  in  for  Reporting  porting.  Consequent- 

the  town-hall  days  of  yore  were  more  ly  there  was  wide- 

common  in  our  country  than  they  are  spread  interest  in  reporting.  If  that 
at  the  present  time,  or  at  least,  because  same  atmosphere  were  present  in  the 
of  less  entertainment  in  other  direc-  schoolroom  to-day'  there  would  not 
tions,  the  debates  created  greater  in-  be  the  shortage  of  skilled  writers  that 
terest  in  the  various  communities  there  is.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
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schoolroom  to-day  seems  to  be  that 
of  preparation  for  the  position  of  of¬ 
fice  stenographer.  After  the  student 
has  finished  his  school  work  he  hears 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  re¬ 
porting  profession,  and  then  if  he  ever 
becomes  a  reporter  he  becomes  one 
through  some  awkward  route  that 
takes  him  much  longer  than  would  be 
necessary  if  he  had  received  the  prop¬ 
er  training  and  inspiration  in  school. 
If  he  is  told  in  the  schoolroom  that 
there  is  such  a  profession  as  the  short¬ 
hand  reporting  profession,  the  infor¬ 
mation  usually  stops  at  that  point. 
The  reporting  profession  is  pictured  in 
such  a  light  that  he  feels  utterly  in¬ 
capable  of  ever  attaining  such  a  high 
station  in  life.  He  feels  that  only  a 
few  especially  gifted  persons  ever 
attain  such  high  distinction  in  short¬ 
hand  writing  and  that  he  is  not  espe¬ 
cially  gifted. 

This  is  my  premise  for  the  judgment 
I  have  formed  from  my  contact  with 
schools.  1  should  be  glad  to  have  this 
disproved,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  valid 
observation. 

If  the  atmosphere  of  the  school¬ 
room  were  what  might  be  called  a  re¬ 
porting  atmos- 
Create  Reporting  phere  instead  of  a 
Atmosphere  in  commercial  sten- 
Schoolroom  ographic  atmos¬ 

phere,  I  believe 
many  more  students  w'ould  become 
better  stenographers  than  those  who 
are  now  being  graduated,  and  many 
more  reporters  well  qualified  to  do 
reporting  work  would  be  graduated 
from  the  schools. 

The  teacher  makes  a  profound  im¬ 
pression  on  the  student.  What 
“teacher”  does  is  right.  If  the  teach¬ 
er  is  enthusiastic  about  reporting,  the 
students  are  quite  likely  to  be.  The 
influence  of  the  teacher  will  carry  the 
student  through  the  many  difficult 


problems  involved  in  the  attainment 
of  speed,  and  because  the  students 
feel  that  reporting  would  be  a  worth¬ 
while  goal  to  work  for  they  persist 
in  their  effort  until  the  majority  of 
them  have  attained  a  high  average 
speed  and  not  a  few  of  them  have  at¬ 
tained  a  degree  of  skill  sufficient  to 
grace  the  reporter’s  chair. 

The  desire  to  be  a  court  reporter 
must  be  instilled  in  the  student  early 
in  life,  and  certainly  no  better  place 
can  be  found  than  in  school,  thus 
insuring  an  adequate  supply  of  re¬ 
porters,  saving  the  ambitious  stu¬ 
dent  months  and  perhaps  years  of 
unnecessarily  difficult  work,  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  reporting  profession  popular, 
as  it  really  should  be.  There  are 
few  professions  that  require  the  pre¬ 
cision  and  the  intensity  of  training 
that  is  required  to  be  a  court  reporter, 
and  only  one’s  enthusiasm  can  carry 
him  to  the  top.  Therefore  anything 
that.the  teacher  can  do,  from  the  date 
the  student  enters  school  until  he  fin¬ 
ishes,  that  will  encourage  him  to  be¬ 
come  a  skillful  shorthand  writer  is  a 
service  to  the  student  scarcely  equaled 
by  any  other. 

Some  methods  to  be  employed!  It 
would  hardly  seem  the  place  of  one 
engaged  in  the  report- 
Methods  to  ing  profession  to  de- 
Be  Employed  fine  the  methods  to  be 
employed  in  the 
schoolroom  for  the  preparation  of 
stenographers  for  reporting  positions. 
However,  a  reporter  is  merely  a  skill¬ 
ful  shorthand  writer — plus.  Skill  in 
shorthand  w'riting  is  being  developed 
by  methods  now’  employed  in  the 
schoolroom,  but  greater  average  skill 
could  be  developed  in  the  student 
if  the  atmosphere  w’ere  so  changed  as 
to  enthuse  the  student  about  report¬ 
ing  from  the  first  day  he  enters  school. 
If  you  said  to  a  student  while  dictat- 
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ing  some  exercise  in  the  first  lesson,  “I 
am  now  going  to  ask  you  to  report 
what  I  say,  just  as  the  reporters  do  in 
legislatures,  in  the  courts,  and  in  the 
great  forums  of  this  country,”  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  student  w’ould  be  helped  to 
get  that  dash  and 
facility  in  his 
writing  which  is 
so  necessary  in 
reporting  work. 

And  if  from  that 
day  on  you 
would  constantly 
remind  the  stu¬ 
dents  that  they 
were  really  re¬ 
porting  what  you 
were  dictating, 
and  if  you  backed 
that  up  by  a 
correlation  of  the 
students’  efforts 
with  the  efforts 
required  to  be  a 
court  reporter,  I 
believe  great 
good  would  re¬ 
sult. 

In  talking  to 
teachers  on  this  subject  I  must 
emphasize  a  phase  of  shorthand 
writing  which  is 
Develop  little  understood,  in 

Practical  Style  my  opinion.  There 
are  various  styles 
of  shorthand.  For  instance,  if  you 
were  going  to  prepare  yourself  to 
write  the  plates  for  the  Gregg  Writer, 
you  would  require  a  different  kind  of 
efficiency  from  what  would  be  required 
to  be  a  good  office  stenographer  or  a  re¬ 
porter.  You  do  not  enter  a  sedan  in  an 
automobile  race,  but  still,  for  beauty 
and  elegance  the  sedan  is  superior  to 
a  racing  car.  Now,  why  should  any 
teacher  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
write  280  words  a  minute  in  the  same 


style  that  she  uses  when  she  writes  at 
40  words  a  minute  on  the  blackboard? 
It  can’t  be  done.  If,  through  great  ef¬ 
fort,  a  person  can  write  280  words  a 
minute  in  a  style  that  can  be  read  ac¬ 
curately  and  readily,  that  is  perfec¬ 
tion  so  far  as 
the  practical  side 
of  shorthand 
writing  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

May  I  say  that 
no  one  believes 
more  thoroughly 
in  the  full  and 
best  use  of  the 
system  than  I  do, 
but  the  circum¬ 
stances  .must  be 
taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  .  I 
want  to  enter  a 
plea  for  the  re¬ 
spect  and  admir¬ 
ation  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  style  of 
writing,  whose 
only  test  is  ease 
and  accuracy  of 
reading,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  facility  in  its  execu¬ 
tion,  on  the  other  hand. 

1  said  that  a  reporter  w'as  a  skillful 
shorthand  writer — plus.  The  “plus” 
refers  to  qualifications 
Skill — Plus  he  must  possess  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  skill  in 
shorthand  •  writing  to  perform  his 
work  satisfactorily.  He  must  be 
keen,  alert,  analytical,  responsive. 
His  knowledge  must  be  instantly  avail¬ 
able  and  accurately  applied.  His  skill 
must  be  an  accomplishment  rather 
than  a  struggle  or  an  effort.  He  must 
have  a  perfectly  organized  and  func¬ 
tioning  mind  so  that  he  can  match 
with  his  shorthand  outlines  the  words 
as  they  are  spoken.  The  reporter’s 


This  is  a  discussion  by  Mr. 
Gurtler  to  be  launched  before  the 
recent  convention  of  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers’  Federation. 
By  reason  of  business  demands 
upon  his  time,  Mr.  Gurtler  was 
unable  to  attend.  We  feel  he 
raises  here  a  question  of  such  vital 
importance  that  his  paper  should 
be  read  b.v  every  teacher  of  short¬ 
hand.  Mr.  Gurtler  speaks  from 
the  viewpoint  of  both  the  reporter 
and  the  teacher.  As  permanent 
winner  of  the  Miner  medal,  he 
took  his  place  among  the  best 
speed  writers  of  the  country.  He 
is  probably  the  leading  convention 
and  court  reporter  of  the  countr.v, 
and  as  a  teacher  he  has  started 
scores  of  ambitious  stenographers 
on  the  road  to  reporting  ability. 

— Editor. 
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observation  must  be  developed  to  such 
a  point  that  words  new  to  him  will 
have  sufficient  interest  to  cause  him 
to  make  those  new  words,  as  they 
arise,  a  part  of  his  vocabulary.  Thus, 
in  the  course  of  time,  the  reporter  will 
have  a  much  greater  vocabulary  than 
those  engaged  in  any  other  profession. 
In  detail  he  must  understand  what  his 
work  really  is  and  have  sufficient 
knowledge  to  know  how  to  make  cred¬ 
itable  transcripts  of  the  proceedings 
in  any  forum.  He  must  have  imagina¬ 
tion,  poise,  perfect  control  of  his 
nerves,  and  adequate  vitality  to  meet 
the  difficult  situations  that  arise. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  qualifications, 
and  at  the  same  time  suggestions  in¬ 
dicating  the  kind  of  instruction  to  be 
given  in  preparing  a  student  for  the 
reporting  profession. 

Skill  in  shorthand  writing  is  largely 
a  matter  of  doing  a  thousand  little 
things  with  great  perfection.  The  two 
main  divisions,  of  course,  in  the  work 
involved  in  training  stenographers 
to  write  rapidly  enough  to  be  court 
reporters  are  a  knowledge  of  what  to 
write,  on  one  hand,  and  facility  in  ex¬ 
ecution,  on  the  other.  These  major 
subjects  in  the  mastery  of  shorthand 
are  so  intricate  and  involved  that  I 
could  hardly  delineate  their  principal 
elements  in  a  short  discussion,  but 
from  my  observation  of  the  work  of 
hundreds  of  ambitious  and  worthy 
stenographers,  I  find  certain  char¬ 
acteristics  in  their  writing  to  which 
I  will  call  your  attention. 

The  average  stenographer  makes 
too  many  sharp  and  awkward  angles 
in  his  writing  to  permit 
Rounding  of  any  high  degree  of 
,  .\ngles  speed.  On  every  page 
of  shorthand  notes  there 
are  at  least  100  angles,  and  if  but  a 
small  saving  can  be  effected  by  round¬ 
ing  each  of  these  angles  you  can  see 


the  large  Increase  in  the  stenographer’s 
speed.  This  same  average  stenogra¬ 
pher  will  quickly  adapt  himself  to 
the  rounding  of  angles  if  his  attention 
is  called  to  this  point  and  a  proper  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  rounding  of  angles  is 
given. 

Another  error  is  the  writing  of 
notes  incorrectly.  How  can  one  be  a 
good  shorthand  writer  if 
Clorrect  he  does  not  write  his 
Outlines  shorthand  outlines  cor¬ 
rectly?  Certainly  there 
must  be  a  great  deal  of  hesitation  in 
the  writing  of  outlines  if  the  student 
does  not  know  in  advance  exactly 
how  to  write  the  common  words  of  the 
language. 

There  are  other  stenographers  who 
know  how  to  write  the  words  correctly, 
but  who  employ  slow 
Ready-to-Use  methods  of  produc- 
Vocabulary  ing  these  outlines 
and  thus  prevent  the 
writing  of  shorthand  rapidly.  When 
I  say  slow  methods  I  mean  the  recall¬ 
ing  with  effort  and  delay  the  rules 
involved  in  the  writing  of  a  particular 
word.  I  have  often  said  that  a  rapid 
shorthand  writer  is  such  because  he 
does  not  think.  1  mean  by  that  that 
at  the  time  of  taking  dictation  a 
stenographer  has  no  time  to  think  of 
what  to  write  or  to  endeavor  to  apply 
a  particular  rule  to  the  writing  of 
words,  but  all  the  thinking  and  the 
training  must  be  done  at  a  time  when 
he  is  not  taking  rapid  dictation,  and  at 
the  time  of  taking  dictation  he  must 
execute  these  characters  spontaneously 
and  without  thought. 

Another  weakness  I  find  in  the  notes 
of  many  stenographers  is  an  utter  mis¬ 
understanding  of  phras- 
Phrasing  ing.  They  phrase  the  out¬ 
lines  that  should  not  be 
phrased  and  fail  to  phrase  those  which 
should  be  phrased.  There  is  scarcely 
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any  one  element  more  important  in 
writing  shorthand  skillfully  than  a 
perfectly  functioning  knowledge  of 
phrasing. 

Another  type  of  stenographer  will 
put  his  notes  down  on  the  page  in 
such  a  way  as  to  con- 
Compact  sume  unnecessary  time. 
Notes  He  will  fail  to  fill  out  the 
margins  and  will  use  such 
wide  spacing  between  characters  as  to 
consume  unnecessary  time  and  add 
nothing  to  his  speed. 

Another  qualification  for  rapid  writ¬ 
ing  which  must  be  urged  upon  a  stu¬ 
dent  is  that  to  write  rapidly  he  must 


write  quickly.  No  one  can  write  at 
a  high  rate  of  speed  and  move  his 
hand  leisurely  along. 
Rapid  Hand-  The  hand  must  move 
Movement  along  at  the  rate  at 
which  the  dictation  is 
given.  If  the  dictation  is  given  rapidly 
the  hand  moves  rapidly,  and  the  more 
rapid  the  dictation,  the  more 
rapidly  and  accurately  the  hand 
must  move. 

I  hope  these  few  observations  may 
start  some  constructive  discussion,  for 
ordinarily  a  paper  is  merely  the  in¬ 
troduction'  of  a  subject,  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  is  the  important  part. 


+  +  + 


Recognition  for  Private  Commercial  Schools 


'C'OR  more  than  two  years,  a  com- 
mittee  appointed  by  the  National 
Association  of  Accredited  Commercial 
Schools  to  represent  private  business 
schools  as  a  body,  has  been  in  con¬ 
ference  with  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  on  the  question  of  whether 
that  Association  could  properly  under¬ 
take  the  accrediting  of  private  busi¬ 
ness  schools,  and  if  so,  on  what  basis 
it  could  be  done.  An  investigating 
committee  representing  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary'  Schools  and  the 
Commission  on  Unit  Course  and 
Curricula  surveyed  a  number  of  com¬ 
mercial  schools  and  in  1922  reported 
favorably  upon  the  matter  of  accredit¬ 
ing  private  schools  but  failed  to  make 
specific  recommendations  for  action. 

Another  committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Foster  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College;  Mr.  Porter, 
Principal  of  the  Technical  High  School, 
Omaha,  Nebraska;  and  Dr.  Davis 
of  the  University'  of  Michigan,  which 


committee,  collaborating  with  a  group 
of  private  school  men,  worked  out  a 
set  of  standards  for  the  accredit ment 
of  private  commercial  schools  in  the 
eighteen  states  covered  by  the  North 
Central  .Association,  and  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Association  it  was  agreed 
to  recognize  the  private  business 
school  as  a  secondary  school  and  to 
permit  it  membership  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion  upon  the  same  conditions  as 
are  imposed  for  the  admission  of 
schools  of  a  literary  type. 

This  means,  first  of  all,  that  the 
private  school  has  been  recognized 
by  the  largest,  most 
Recognized  powerful  educational 
by  Largest  accrediting  body  in 
Accrediting  the  United  Stales, 
Body  in  U.  S.  and  that  it  now  has 
the  opportunity  to 
articulate  its  work  with  that  of  other 
educational  agencies.  It  must  measure 
up  to  reasonable  standards  of  effi¬ 
ciency.  These  standards  touch  the 
matter  of  equipment,  teacher-prepara- 
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tion,  teacher-load,  teacher-ability,  unit 
courses,  etc. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  out  of 
this  movement  there  may  grow  a 
number  of  commercial  schools  offering 
courses  and  maintaining  faculties, 
equipment,  etc.,  that  will  entitle  them 
to  be  accredited  as  Junior  Colleges. 
At  present,  the  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  with  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  is  that  it  will  permit  the  boy 
and  girl  who  has  had  one,  two,  or 
more  years  of  high  school  work  and 
dropped  out  through  choice  or  neces¬ 
sity  to  enter  a  private  business  school 
and  complete  his  credits  for  admission 
to  college.  Undoubtedly  thousands 
of  young  people  after  dropping  out  of 
high  school  “find”  themselves  and 
get  an  impulse  to  secure  more  educa¬ 
tion,  but  are  blocked  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  they  cannot  go  to  high  school 
on  account  of  their  age,  and  that  they 
cannot  enter  college  because  of  the 
lack  of  their  high  school  education. 

The  public  school  as  well  as  the 
private  school  will  be  benefitted  by 
.  this  cooperation,  in 

Cooperation  that  many  students 
of  Public  and  entering  private 
Private  Schools  schools  from  the 
Beneficial  eighth  grade  will 

realize  the  need  of  a 
high  school  education  and  will,  after 
a  year  in  the  private  school,  finish 
the  regular  high  school  course. 

Perhaps  this  is  merely  a  beginning. 
Out  of  it  may  grow  some  relations 
between  the  public  school  and  the 
private  school  that  will  be  highly 
beneficial  to  both,  for  it  is  everywhere 
recognized  that  the  financial  needs  of 
public  education  are  much  greater 
than  are  the  available  resources  of 
tax-payers,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
opportunity  for  technical  education 
at  the  expense  of  the  student  will  in 
a  measure  relieve  this  situation. 


A  number  of  schools  in  the  North 
Central  Association  will  be  inspected 
and  recommended  for  accreditment 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 
After  September  first,  schools  wishing 
accreditment  and  desiring  to  know 
the  details  of  procedure  should  w'rite 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
private  schools,  Mr.  A.  F.  Gates, 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 

+  +  + 

Teachers’  Certificates 

HE  following  teachers  have  been 
granted  Gregg  Shorthand  Teach¬ 
ers’  Certificates  since  the  last  list  was 
published: 

Helen  F.  Adams.  Springfield.  Mass. 

Olen  Dale  -Alexander,  Chillicothe,  Mo. 

Helen  Hatch  Babson,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Katie  M.  Barnett,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 
Mrs.  O.  G.  Bartels,  New  Braunfels,  Tex. 
Florence  .A.  Bethel,  Poultney,  Vt. 

Doris  Eima  Blanchard,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Elizabeth  Eleanor  Blanchard,  Springfield. 
Mass. 

Ix)is  C.  Brandon,  Council  Bluffs,  fowa 
Elvie  Myrle  Bunker,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Sister  Mary  Charis,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Fannie  Cockrell.  Pleasureville,  Ky. 

Helena  Marie  Corcoran,  Springfield.  Mass. 
Elizabeth  Cunningham,  Portland,  Oregon 
.Aurelio  Diaz,  Brownsville,  Tex. 

Loretta  M.  Donahue,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Walter  E.  Edwards,  Jr.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Glenna  Fetzer,  Canton.  Ohio 
Bernice  M.  Foley,  Palmer,  Mass. 

Bertha  Fremgen,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo 
James  J.  Gallagher,  I.eominster,  Mass. 

James  D.  Gilbert,  Baraboo,  Wis. 

Florence  Harris  Hervey,  Galveston,  Tex. 

Helen  M.  C.  Hickey,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Kathr>-n  E.  Howland,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Homer  H.  Iden,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

L.  Osmond  Joly,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Clara  Kitchings,  Denver.  Colo. 

Alfred  C.  Koeneke,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Marion  .A.  Lawrence,  Springfield,  Mass. 
William  M.  Layman,  Chillicothe.  Mo. 

Sister  Mary  Leonardine,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  F.  McGarrity,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Edward  L.  Merrigan,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Vera  A.  Miller,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Kirkwood,  Springfield, 
Mass.  (Continued  on  page  350) 
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A  Vacation  in  Summerland 

(  Mr,  Kirkw  will  ol^y  fumUh  iUtaiU  of  the  1023  lour  to  any  <»f  our  rtaderM  intere$tmi  in  ioinino  hit  pnriy,  lit  w%au  bt 
rtaehtd  in  cart  of  The  Junior  CoUtat%  Kantat  City,  Mi»touri,-^Bditor.\ 


IN  THIS  little  article  I  am  going 
to  try  to  tell  some  of  my  impres¬ 
sions  of  a  vacation  spent  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  during  the  summer  of  1922. 

(In  February  11  at  our  institute, 
•Mr.  F".  J.  Kirker,  of  the  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  of  Kansas  City,  announced  that 
he  would  conduct  an  Educational 
Tour  to  the  University  of  California, 
at  Berkeley,  which  would  be  open 
to  any  teachers  who  cared  to  join 
his  party.  After  thinking  the  matter 
over  I  decided  to  go,  and  have  never 
ceased  to  be  grateful  that  I  did  so. 

We  left  Kansas  City,  over  the 
Santa  Fe,  on  Sunday  morning  June  18. 

Our  first  stop  was  at  the 
Grand  Grand  Canyon.  We  arrived 
Canyon  there  Tuesday  at  8:20  a.  m., 
Trip  and  immediately  went  to 
the  El  Tovar  Hotel  for 
breakfast.  This  hostelry  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  rustic  structure  built  on  the  rim 
of  the  Canyon.  The  dining-room 
seats  from  250  to  300  people,  and 
the  rough  hewn  logs  have  been  pol¬ 
ished  until  they  glisten.  In  both  the 
dining-room  and  lobby  there  are 
immense  fireplaces.  .Along  the  rim 
of  the  Canyon  there  have  been  built 
nine  miles  of  boulevard,  over  which 
the  sight-seeing  busses  take  loads  of 
tourists  from  dawn  until  dark. 

Words  cannot  describe  the  grandeur 
and  immensity  of  the  Canyon.  It 
stretches  for  a  distance  of  217  miles, 
and  is  nearly  nine  miles  wide  at  its 
widest  point. 

,  .After  our  ride  around  the  rim  we 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
visiting  the  Hopi  Indian  Curio  Shops, 
and  in  sitting  along  the  edge  of  the 
rim,  feasting  our  eyes  on  the  ever- 
changing  colors  of  the  rocks,  and 


trying  to  imagine  how  we  would  feel 
down  there  by  the  river  looking  up 
at  the  top. 

At  7:25  our  train  left  for  Williams, 
where  we  stayed  all  night  and  were 
picked  up  by  the  westbound  train 
Wednesday  morning. 

We  arrived  in  Los  -Angeles  at  9:15 
\^'ednesday  evening,  after  an  un¬ 
eventful  trip  over  the  Mojave,  or 
Great  -American  Desert,  enlivened 
only  by  our  efforts  to  keep  cool. 

We  w'ent  directly  to  the  New  Hotel 
Rosslyn,  which  is  a  splendid  estab¬ 
lishment,  catering  chief- 
Los  Angeles  ly  to  the  tourist  trade, 
and  and  from  which  the 

Hollywood  Golden  State  Tours 
start.  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  we  spent  in  looking  about  Los 
-Angeles,  and  Thursday  afternoon 
we  took  the  Hollywood-Beach  trip, 
which  took  us  past  the  moving  picture 
studios,  and  the  homes  of  a  number 
of  the  movie  stars,  and  on  out  to 
Santa  Monica,  Ocean  Park,  and 
Venice.  .At  Santa  Monica  we  got 
our  first  sight  of  the  ocean,  and  to  say 
that  it  was  “the  thrill  that  comes 
once  in  a  life-time”  is  putting  it 
mildly.  In  fact,  some  of  our  party 
became  so  excited  at  sight  of  Old 
Neptune,  that  they  simply  stoo<l  up 
in  their  seats  and  “yelled.” 

-A  glimpse  of  the  moving  picture 
studios  quickly  took  away  all  the 
romance  of  the  picture  business,  as 
they  are  great  barn-like  structures, 
and  look  anything  but  romantic. 
The  homes  of  the  stars  are  as  a  rule 
about  like  the  homes  of  the  better 
class  in  any  of  our  large  cities,  w'ith 
the  possible  exception  of  Mary  Pick- 
ford’s.  She  and  Doug  have  a  wonder- 
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ful  place  in  Beverly  Hills.  We  saw 
the  new  home  of  Billy  Sunday;  also 
the  real  estate  office  of  his  son,  George. 
Judging  from  appearances  the  Sunday 
family  is  prospering  in  spite  of  the 
devil. 

The  second  day  we  were  in  Los 
Angeles  we  visited  Pasadena  and  the 

IP4i  Caw'ston  Ostrich  Farm, 
Pasadena  which  was  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  trip, 
and  which  lack  of  time  and  space 
prevents  enlarging  upon. 

We  left  Los  Angeles  Friday  evening 
and  arrived  in  Berkeley  Saturday 
morning,  June  24,  at  8  o’clock. 

Our  party  w'as  domiciled  at  the 
Oahlonega  Club,  which  is  an  in¬ 
corporated  club  of  Uni- 
Berkeley  versity  men,  who  turn 
over  their  club-house  to 
the  Univ’ersity  authorities  for  the 
housing  of  the  summer  session  stu¬ 
dents.  The  accommodations  were 
good,  and  the  kitchen  was  presided 
over  by  a  colored  cook,  than  whom 
there  is  no  better  in  Berkeley.  Mr. 
Kirker  took  us  over  to  the  campus 
and  enrolled  us  and  paid  our  tuition. 
Thus  began  our  six  weeks  at  the 
University. 

Berkeley  is  a  beautiful  little  city 
of  about  60,000  inhabitants  on  the 
east  side  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  about 
thirty-five  minute’s  ride  from  San 
Francisco  by  ferry  boat  and  electric 
train.  The  campus  contains  530 
acres  and  is  situated  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  Berkeley  Hills,  com¬ 
manding  a  splendid  view  over  the 
Bay  and  the  Golden  Gate. 

One  of  the  main  attractions  of  the 
campus  is  the  Campanile,  which 
towers  254  feet  in  the  air,  and  from 
the  top  of  which  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  entire  bay  region  may  be  had 
on  a  clear  day.  Another  w’orld 
famous  building  on  the  campus  is 


the  Greek  Theatre,  which  is  modeled 
after  the  ancient  open  air  theatres  of 
Greece,  and  which  seats  10,000 
people.  There  is  no  roof 
The  over  the  theatre  and  the 

University  weather  is  such  that 
the  piano  is  left  on 
the  uncovered  stage  for  the  duration 
of  the  summer  session. 

It  would  take  pages  to  tell  of  the 
wonderful  sightseeing  trips  which 
are  available  to  the  visitor 
Sights  at  Berkeley.  I  will  mention 
Seen  only  a  few.  First,  perhaps 
to  the  eastener,  as  well  as 
the  native  son,  is  the  splendid  view 
from  Tamalpais  wffiich  guards  the 
Golden  Gate,  and  the  wonders  of 
Muir  Woods,  where  there  are  giant 
redwoods  thousands  of  years  old. 
Then  there  are  trips  around  the  bay. 
visiting  Goat  Island,  site  of  the  naval 
training  station;  the  shipyards  at 
Vallejo;  passing  the  Alcatraz  Military 
prison,  built  on  a  rock  almost  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Golden  Gate;  San 
Francisco,  with  its  myriads  of  shops, 
theatres,  flower  markets,  etc.,  and 
its  Chinatown  w'ith  crooked  streets, 
and  gleaming,  enchanting  bazaars, 
where  the  unwary  tourist  finds  his 
money  melting  away  under  the  en¬ 
ticing  lure  of  jade  and  ivory  from 
far-away  China, 

Down  the  peninsula  thirty  miles 
lies  Palo  Alto,  seat  of  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford  University.  This  makes  a  splen¬ 
did  one-day  excursion.  The  chapel 
alone  is  worth  the  trip. 

The  faculty  of  the  summer  session 
at  University  of  California  is  drawn 
from  the  universities  of  this 
Summer  country  and  Europe,  and  is 
Session  the  best  obtainable,  making 
the  educational  and  cultural 
advantages  of  the  session  of  incalcul¬ 
able  value  to  the  teacher  who  attends. 

After  our  pleasant  six  weeks  in 
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Berkeley,  we  left  for  home  Saturday, 
August  5,  via  Salt  Lake  City  and  the 
Royal  Gorge. 

Salt  Lake  City  is  a  very  interesting 
place,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  seat  of  the  Mormon 
Salt  Church.  All  the  things  we 
Lake  had  read  regarding  the  taber¬ 
nacle  and  temple  grounds,  we 
found  to  be  true.  A  guide  is  furnished 
tourist  parties  every  day,  and  he 
takes  you  through  the  temple  grounds, 
explaining  everything  of  interest,  and 
answering  any  questions  one  may 
ask.  We  heard  the  organ  recital  at 
noon,  and  I  can  assure  anyone  that 
it  is  worth  hearing.  The  organ  is  a 
massive  instrument,  the  materials 
for  which  were  hauled  by  ox  teams 
across  the  desert  in  the  early  days. 

.Another  interesting,  and  to  us  very 
delightful  experience,  was  our  dip 
in  Great  Salt  Lake.  The  water  is 
clear  and  of  such  a  high  percentage 
of  salt  that  one  cannot  sink. 

Leaving  Salt  Lake  Monday,  Aug¬ 
ust  7,  at  4  p.  m.,  we  started  on  the 
last  lap  of  our  long  journey. 
Colorado  A  unique  experience  com¬ 
ing  across  Colorado  was 
a  snow  and  ice  storm  at  Tennessee 
Pass,  which  is  called  the  "top  of  the 
world,"  over  10,000  feet  in  elevation. 
The  Royal  Gorge  was  entered  about 
2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  most  of 
our  party  took  advantage  of  the  roof¬ 
less  observation  cars  which  were 
attached  to  our  train  for  the  run 
through  the  gorge. 


Our  stop  in  Colorado  Springs  was 
short,  giving  us  only  time  to  go  out 
to  Manitou  for  a  look  around. 

We  arrived  in  Kansas  City,  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  August  9,  glad  to  get 
home,  but  sorry  that  our  summer  was 
over. 

Mr.  Kirker  is  taking  a'longer  trip 
this  year.  He  will  leave  over  the 
Santa  Fe  for  Los  Angeles,  with 
The  a  day  at  the  Canyon  and  two 
1923  days  in  Los  Angeles.  How- 
Tour  ever,  there  will  be  three  days 
in  Yosemite  Valley  before 
going  on  to  Berkeley.  Leaving  Berke¬ 
ley,  he  will  take  his  party  by  steamer 
from  San  Francisco  to  Seattle,  mak¬ 
ing  a  thousand-mile  trip  on  the 
Pacific,  and  return  via  Portland, 
Salt  Lake  City  and  Colorado  Springs, 
with  sight-seeing  trips  all  the  way. 
This  will  make  a  vacation  full  of  fun 
and  thrills. 

Mr.  Kirker  was  always  most 
thoughtful  and  considerate  of  the 
members  of  his  party,  and  did  every¬ 
thing  in  his  power  to  make  our  trip 
enjoyable.  His  tour  as  outlined  for 
the  summer  of  1923  is  so  much  more 
extensive  and  of  so  much, more  cor¬ 
responding  educational  value,  that 
I  am  sure  anyone  going  with  his 
party  will  "day  by  day,  in  every 
way”  grow  more  enthusiastic  and 
more  thankful  that  they  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  wonderful  opportunity 
to  spend  a  summer  vacation  in  the 
land  of  perpetual  sunshine. 

— A  Memberofthe  Partyof  1922. 
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Offerings  of  Chicago  University  Summer  Session 

Among  the  many  subjects  offered  in  the  courses  scheduled  for  the  summer 
session  at  Chicago  University  this  year,  Dean  Marshall  called  special 
attention  to  the  following  courses: 

104.  The  College  Curriculum  in  Accounting. — It  is  the  puriKJse  of  tliis  course.  (1)  to  consider 
the  function  of  accounting  and  the  relation  of  accounting  to  business  administration,  (2)  to  discuss 
the  purpose  of  the  college  curriculum  in  accounting  in  various  types  of  institutions,  (3)  to  consider 
the  organisation,  content,  and  presentation  of  the  accounting  courses  with  particular  reference  to  the 
first  year  course,  (4)  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  organization  and  nature  of  the  courses  offered 
by  typical  institutions.  The  text  material  available  for  class  use  will  be  critically  examined  and 
special  topics  in  which  members  of  the  class  have  a  particular  interest,  will  be  assigned  for  intensive 
study. 

The  course  should  be  of  service  to  those  now  engaged  in  college  teaching  of  accounting  as  well 
as  to  those  who  are  planning  to  enter  the  teaching  field.  Prerequisite:  one  year  in  accounting  or  con¬ 
sent  of  instructor.  M.  First  Term,  8:00,  Assistant  Professor  McKinsey. 

105.  The  Teaching  of  Accounting  in  Secondary  Schools. — It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course.  (1) 
to  consider  the  aim  and  purpose  of  accounting  in  general  and  of  a  high-schodl  course  in  accounting 
in  particular,  (2)  to  present  the  principles  of  accounting  which  are  of  most  service  to  the  high-school 
instructor,  (3)  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  more  important  literature  of  accounting  and  book¬ 
keeping,  (4)  to  discuss  the  subject-matter  suitable  for  a  high-school  course,  (5)  to  discuss  the  methods 
of  presenting  this  subject-matter  to  high-school  students.  Class  discussion  will  be  encouraged. 
Special  topics  in  which  members  of  the  class  have  a  ptarticular  interest  will  be  assigned  for  intensive 
study.  Mj.  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  McKinsey. 

1 2T.  The  Teaching  of  Stenography  and  Typewriting. — A  course  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare 
themselves  to  teach  stenography  and  typewriting,  and  for  those  already  teaching  who  wish  to  render 
their  instruction  more  effective.  A  critical  study  will  be  made  of  different  methods  used  in  presenting 
the  theory  of  shorthand  and  the  technique  of  typewriting.  Among  other  topics  discussed  will  be 
the  educational  values  of  stenography  and  typewriting;  the  psychology  of  stenography;  the  psychology 
of  typewriting;  development  of  style,  accuracy,  and  si>eed,  grading,  interscholastic  tests,  and  certifi¬ 
cates,  and  diplomas;  coordination  of  the  commercial  department  with  the  academic  department;  ste¬ 
nography  and  typewrriting  in  the  junior  high  school.  Prerequisite:  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  short¬ 
hand  and  the  theory  of  touch  typewriting.  DM,  First  Term,  2:30-4:30,  Miss  Brewington. 

PoimcAL  Economy  130.  The  High  School  Business  Course,  Curriculum  and  Materials. 
Political  Economy  130.A.  Teaching  of  Marketing  in  High  Schools. 

Political  EUxinomy  130B.  Teaching  of  Finance  in  High  Schools. 

Political  Economy  130C.  Teaching  of  Labor  Problems  and  Personnel  in  High  Schools. 
Political  Economy  131.  .  Teaching  of  High  School  Economics. 


Education  2A.  Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education. 

Education  4.\  and  4B.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools. 

Education  6 A.  Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of  High  School  Subjects. 

Education  8A.  Class  Organization,  Management,  and  Testing  in  High  Schools. 
Education  lOB.  History  of  Modern  Secondary  Education. 

Education  16A  and  16B.  History  of  American  Education. 

Education  36B.  High  School  Administration. 

Education  46 A  and  46  B.  Curriculum. 

Education  59 A.  Occupational  Information.  Guidance,  and  Placement. 

Education  77  B.  The  Use  of  Tests  in  Improving  High  School  Instruction. 
Education  88A.  General  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools:  Advanced  Course. 
E4DUCATION  88B.  Types  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools:  Advanced  Course. 


There  are  also  a  number  of  interesting  courses  in  business  organization 
and  procedure,  auditing  practice  and  procedure,  business  law,  and  production, 
particularly  interesting  to  any  of  our  readers  planning  to  enter  the  business  field. 
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Summer  Courses  for  Teachers 

■ppOR  the  benefit  of  teachers  who  are  planning  to  study  shorthand  this 
summer  we  are  submitting  a  list  of  institutions  that  we  understand 
will  offer  special  teachers’  courses  in  our  system  of  shorthand.  Any  addi¬ 
tions  to  this  list  received  before  May  1,  will  be  published  in  June. 


California 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 
California- Brownsberger  Commercial  College. 
Los  Angeles 

Southwestern  University,  Los  Angeles 
University  of  California,  Southern  Branch,  Los 
Angeles 

Heald’s  Business  College,  San  Francisco 
Leland  Stanford  University,  Stanford 

Colorado 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder 
Colorado  State  Teachers’  College,  Greeley 

Florida 

Florida  State  College  for  Women,  Tallahassee 

Georgia 

University  of  Georgia,  School  of  Commerce, 
Athens 

Bryant-Hatton  Business  College,  Atlanta 
Illinois 

Gregg  School,  Chicago 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago 
Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal 
Gem  City  Business  College,  Quincy 

Indiana 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington 
Lockyear’s  Business  College,  Evansville 
Ball  Teachers’  College,  Eastern  Division,  Indi¬ 
ana  State  Normal  School,  Muncie 
Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute 
Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso 

Iowa 

Iowa  State  Teachers’  College,  Cedar  Falls 
The  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City 
Penn  School  of  Commerce,  Oskaloosa 

Kansas 

iCansas  State  Normal  School,  Emporia 

Kentucky 

Bowling  Green  Business  University,  Bowling 

Green 


Maine 

Maine  School  of  Commerce,  Auburn 
University  of  Maine,  Orono 

Maryland 

Baltimore  Business  College,  Baltimore 
Massachusetts 

Boston  University,  Boston 
Simmons  College,  Boston 
Salem  Commercial  College,  Salem 
Bay  Path  Institute,  Springfield 

Michigan 

Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids 
The  Business  Institute,  Detroit 
Western  State  Normal  School,  Kalamazoo 
Cleary  College,  Ypsilanti 

Minnesota 

Little  Falls  Business  College,  Little  Falls 
Collegiate  Institute,  Minneapolis 
Lancaster  Business  College,  St.  Paul 
Rasmussen  Practical  Business  School,  St.  Paul 
Twin  City  Business  University,  St.  Paul 

Missouri 

Southeast  Missouri  State  Teachers*  College, 
Cape  Girardeau 

Chillicothe  Business  College,  Chillicothe 
State  Teachers’  College,  Kirksville 
Southwest  Missouri  State  Teachers’  College, 
Springfield 

Central  Missouri  State  Teachers’  College,  War- 
rensburg 

Nebraska 

Midland  College  (School  of  Commerce),  Fremont 
Nebraska  State  Normal  School  and  Teachers’ 
College,  Kearney 

Nebraska  School  of  Business,  Lincoln 
Univertity  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln 

New  Hampshire 

State  Normal  School,  Plymouth 

New  Jersey 
Rider  College,  Trenton 
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New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  Normal  University,  Las  Vegas 

New  York 
State  Teachers’  College,  Albany 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City 
Hunter  College,  New  York  City 
State  Normal  School,  Plattsburg 
Rochester  Business  Institute,  Rochester 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse 

North  Dakota 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks 
State  Teachers’  College,  Valley  City 

Ohio 

Office  Training  School,  Columbus 

Oregon 

Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis 
Northwestern  School  of  Commerce,  Portland 

Pennsylvania 

State  Normal  School,  Indiana 
Peirce  School,  Philadelphia 
Philadelphia  business  College,  Philadelphia 
Temple  University  College,  Philadelphia 
The  Taylor  School,  Philadelphia 
Duquesne  Unlvenity,  Pittsburgh 
Slippery  Rock  Normal  School,  Slippery  Rock 
(dementary  course  only). 

Rhode  Island 

Bryant  and  Stralton  College,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island 

South  Dakota 

The  Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School, 
Aberdeen 

Texas 

University  of  Texas,  Austin 

Utah 

Latter-Day  Saints  Business  College.  Salt  Lake 
City 

University  of  Utah.  Salt  Lake  City 


Vermont 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington 

Virginia 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottsville 

State  Normal  School  for  Women,  Fredericksburg 

Washington 

State  Normal  School,  Bellingham 
State  Normal  School,  Cheney 
State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman 
Griffin-Murphy  Business  College,  Seattle 
Hall  Business  College.  Sejittle 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle 
Wilson’s  Modern  Business  College,  Seattle 
Crumley  Business  College,  Tacoma 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin  Business  University,  LaCrosse 
Madison  College,  Madison 
State  Normal  School,  Wbitewater 


+  +  + 


Shorthand  Helps 

O  relieve  the  monotony  of  short¬ 
hand  dictation,  send  your  stu¬ 
dents  to  the  typewriting  room,  and 
test  them  on  the  recognition  of 
shorthand  outlines  by  “sound  and 
not  sight.”  Spell  in  shorthand  a 
list  of  words  covering  a  certain 
lesson  or  lessons,  and  have  the  stu¬ 
dents  type  the  words  as  they  recog¬ 
nize  them.  Correct  these  papers 
in  class.  When  you  are  through,  have 
them  write  the  shorthand  outline 
opposite  the  typewritten  word.  This 
will  also  be  a  help  in  getting  the 
outlines  fixed  in  mind. — Marie  S. 
Benson. 


Be  sure  to  send  us  your  summer  address  so  that  the  next  Issues  of  the 
American  Shorthand  Teacher  may  be  properly  directed.  And  don’t 
forRet  your  renewal  subscriptions.  September  will  beRln  another  volume. 
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Diagnostic  Tests 

Used  in  the  Salem  State  Normal  School 


MISS  ALICE  H.  EDWARDS,  of 
the  Salem  State  Normal  School, 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  is  using  a 
testing  scheme  which  other  teachers 
of  Gregg  Shorthand  may  find  helpful. 
She  uses  ordinary  penmanship  paper, 
multigraphing  on  the  right-hand  side 
a  list  of  the  different  classes  of  errors, 
leaving  the  left-hand  side  blank  for 
the  pupils’  notes.  Then  she  dictates 
a  letter  or  article  of  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  words  in  length,  afterwards 
placing  the  correct  notes  on  the  black¬ 
board  so  that  the  pupils  may  correct 
their  papers.  As  each  error  is  dis¬ 
covered  the  pupil  encircles  the  incor¬ 
rect  outline  and  also  places  a  mark 
beside  the  class  of  error  which  was 
I  made.  When  the  paper  is  corrected 
these  marks  are  totaled,  and  by  ob¬ 
taining  the  total  for  the  class  of  each 
kind  of  error  it  is  possible  to  know 
just  what  sort  of  review  work  is  most 
needed. 

An  illustration  of  the  right-hand 
half  of  the  test  paper,  as  used  by  Miss 
Edwards,  is  given  here.  The  figures 
indicate  the  percentage  of  each  kind 
1  of  error  made  by  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  classes. 

The  sophomores  show  a  marked 
[  improvement  under  nearly  all  the 
headings  except  vowels  and  con¬ 
sonants  incorrectly  omitted.  This  is 
probably  caused  by  the  effort^o  gain 
higher  speed  by  shortening  outlines 
rather  than  by  becoming  more  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  outlines  in  the  forms 
already  learned.  The  fact  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasized  that  a  long 
outline  in  itself  is  not  necessarily  a 
hindrance  to  speed  and  that  in  every 
case  the  longest  outline  which  has 


been  well  learned  can  be  written  in 
much  less  time  than  a  shorter,  abbre¬ 
viated  form  which  must  be  searched 
for  in  the  mind.  This  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
most  rapid  writers  of  any  system  of 
shorthand  are  never  those  who  use 
the  shortest  outlines. 


Name 

Date 


Freshmen 

Sophomores 

Corrections 

Per  Cent 

wds.  om . . 

1.5 

c.  om . . . 

2 

14 

c.  in . . 

4 

7 

c.  wr . . . - . 

8 

3 

c.  Igth.  wr . . . . . 

1 

4 

V.  om. . 

1 

5 

V.  in. . 

8 

0 

V.  wr..„ . . 

1 

2 

V.  size  wr . . 

2 

1 

prfx.  om.  or  wr . . 

1 

1 

sfx.  om.  or  wr . . 

5 

1 

abrv.  om _ _ 

2 

2.8 

abrv.  in . . 

2 

1 

wdsn.  om _ _ 

1.5 

wdsn.  wr . 

8 

4 

phrs.  om . . 

48 

45 

phrs.  in . . 

4 

0.2 

Total  errors . 

100 

100 

Key:  c. — consonant; 

V. — vowel;  om. — omitted 

— not  used;  in. — inserted  where  it  does  not 
belong;  wr. — wrong. 

The  most  serious  trouble  seems  to 
be  the  tendency  toward  insufficient 
use  of  phrasing.  Fifty-two  per  cent 
of  the  freshman  errors  and  45.2% 
of  the  sophomore  errors  were  charged 
to  phrasing.  Some  of  these  errors 
consisted  of  joining  words  which 
should  not  have  been  joined,  but 
most  of  them  were  cases  in  which  the 
pupils  had  not  taken  advantage  of 
the  simple  phrases.  As  Miss  Edwards’ 
students  come  from  many  different 
schools  and  {Continued  on  page  322) 
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PDITORIAL  COMMENT 

On  Sundry  Topics 


Measurement  of  Achieve¬ 
ment  in  Shorthand 

HORTHAND  teachers  will  find 
much  of  value  to  them  in  Number 
Six  of  the  “Studies  in  Education,” 
published  by  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity.  This  number,  the  last  issued, 
is  “The  Measurement  of  Achievement 
in  Shorthand”  by  Dr.  Elmer  Rhodes 
Hoke.  A  great  many  teachers  have 
already  used  the  series  of  tests  devised 
by  Dr.  Hoke  for  the  scientific  meas¬ 
urement  of  the  degree  of  shorthand 
skill  attained  by  their  pupils  and, 
therefore,  will  be  doubly  interested  in 
this  account  of  the  things  which 
prompted  him  to  enter  upon  the  task 
of  creating  them  and  of  the  methods 
by  which  they  were  evolved.  All  of 
this  is  interestingly  set  forth,  but  the 
part  which  will  bring  the  shorthand 
teacher  to  the  edge  of  his  chair  and 
keep  him  there  is  that  in  which 
Dr.  Hoke  describes  the  conditions 
revealed  by  the  use  of  his  tests  and 
his  conclusions  as  to  what  needs  to 
be  done. 

Every  possible  precaution  has  been 
taken  to  prevent  any  error  creeping 
into  the  prepara- 
Results  Carefully  tion,  giving  and 
Compiled  scoring  of  the 

tests,  so  that 
whatever  the  teacher  may  think  of 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  there  can 
be  no  disputing  the  validity  of  the  re¬ 
sults  attained.  Some  idea  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  work  required  to  score 
these  tests  may  be  derived  from  the 
statement  given  on  page  51,  where  it  is 
said  that  nearly  3,000  vocabulary- 


tests  werc^  written  and  scored — a  total 
of  about  450,000  attempts  to  write 
words  and  phrases  in  shorthand.  It 
was  found  that  the  percentage  of  ac¬ 
curacy  on  these  vocabulary  tests  was 
78%.  Dr.  Hoke  rightly  concludes 
from  this  that  more  practice  is  needed 
on  the  common  words  and  phrases. 

There  are  four  scales,  which  measure 
the  ability  to  read  shorthand,  the 
speed  of  writing  short- 
Four  Scales  hand,  the  quality  of  the 
Used  pupil’s  shorthand  pen¬ 

manship,  and  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  principles  of  the  system, 
respectively.  In  this  study  all  of  the 
scales  and  tests  are  given  in  full,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  method  of  compila¬ 
tion,  the  steps  taken  in  testing  the 
scale,  the  results  derived  from  its  use, 
and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
those  results. 

Dr.  Hoke  concludes  the  book  with  a 
page  of  suggestions  as  to  the  teaching 
of  shorthand.  He 
Classes  Weak  heads  the  list  with 
in  Reading  "The  scores  for  reading 
ability  are  too  low  for 
efficiency  in  stenographic  work.  More 
practice  needs  to  be  given  in  reading 
shorthand.”  This  has  become  almost 
a  commonplace  in  teachers’  meetings 
and  conventions,  but  given  here  it  has 
the  added  weight  carried  by  the  exact 
and  scientific  determination  of  the 
present  reading  ability  of  shorthand 
classes  all  over  the  country.  As  Mr. 
VV.  E.  McDermut,  the  well-known  re¬ 
porter,  said: 

Reading  is  the  be-all  and  end-all  in  shorthand. 
It  is  the  whole  law  and  the  prophets — spelled  in 
either  way.  For  what  shall  it  profit  the  stenog¬ 
rapher  to  get  the  whole  dictation  down  and  lose 
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EDITORIAL  COMMEN^r 

On  Sundry  Topics 


out  on  the  reading?  Or  what  won’t  a  writer 
give  sometimes  in  exchange  for  the  ability  to 
read  some  single  illegible  outline.  Though  he 
liave  the  speed  of  men  and  of  angels  and  have 
nut  legibility,  his  cheek  is  brass  and  he  is  making 
useless  symbols. 

The  second  conclusion  of  Dr.  Hoke 
is  as  follows^  “The  second-year  group 
shows  an  improvement  of  only  5%  over 
the  first-year  group  in  the  quality  of 
shorthand  penmanship.” 

This  points  to  the  necessity  for  more 
drilling  in  shorthand  penmanship  dur¬ 
ing  the  practice  for 
Penmanship  speed  in  the  second 
Drills  Needed  year  of  shorthand.  It 
is  obvious,  though, 
that  the  matter  of  reading  ability  is 
inextricably  tied  up  with  that  of 
quality  of  the  shorthand  penmanship, 
because,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
it  is  only  natural  that  it  will  be  easier 
for  the  pupil  to  read  good  notes  than 
poor  notes.  The  stock  argument  of 
the  pupil  in  these  cases  is  “Well, 
Johnny  can  read  his  notes,  and  they 
are  worse  than  mine."  To  be  sure 
Johnny  can  read  his  notes,  bad  as 
they  are,  but  how  much  better  and 
faster  would  he  be  able  to  read  them, 
and  consequently  how  much  faster 
would  he  be  able  to  transcribe  them,  if 
the  penmanship  were  better? 

.Another  consideration  which  enters 
in  here  is  that  although  the  student 
may  be  able  to  get  through  at  the 
lower  speeds  with  shorthand  notes 
resembling  spaghetti  spoiled  in  the 
making,  nevertheless,  a  foundation 
of  good  penmanship  is  essential  if  any 
further  progress  is  to  be  made.  On  the 
other  hand,’  much  reading  of  good 
shorthand  notes,  printed  or  written. 


has  a  very  beneficial  eftect  upon  the 
writing  of  shorthand. 

Dr.  Hoke’s  third  suggestion  is;  "The 
question  of  'artistry'  versus  mere  legi¬ 
bility  in  shorthand  penmanship  needs 
to  be  settled.  After  pupils  have  at¬ 
tained  a  legible  style  of  shorthand  there 
is  little  justification  for  spending  time 
in  the  effort  necessary  to  get  beauty." 

The  key  to  this  point  lies  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  just  where 
legibility  ceases  and 
Legibility  and  beauty  begins.  We 
Beauty  could  preach-  a  long 

sermon  on  this,  but 
we  must  content  ourselves  now  with 
suggesting  that  almost  invariably  the 
most  accurate  writers  possess  the  most 
beautiful  style  at  normal  speeds.  A 
certain  percentage  of  degeneration  in 
the  style  of  notes  must  necessarily  oc¬ 
cur  when  writing  at  higher  speeds. 
The  greater  the  beauty  to  begin  with 
when  writing  at  a  normal  rate  of  speed, 
the  greater  will  be  the  beauty  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  legibility  at  the  higher 
speeds.  Beauty  in  shorthand  writing 
lies  in  giving  to  each  letter  and  char¬ 
acter  its  proper  form,  slant,  and  pro¬ 
portion.  The  more  a  character  ap¬ 
proaches  the  ideal  form,  the  more 
easily  it  can  be  read.  Therefore,  it 
would  seem  that  the  more  “beautiful" 
it  is  the  more  legible  it  would  be  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  definition  of  beauty. 
In  other  words,  beauty  and  legibility 
are  to  a  large  extent  synonymous  in 
shorthand. 

While  these  tests  were  made  up  espe¬ 
cially  for  use  with  Gregg  Shorthand, 
most  of  the  material  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  teachers  of  any  system  of 
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shorthand.  The  fact  that  the  com-  WclcomC 

plete  set  of  vocabulary  tests  contain¬ 
ing  the  one  thousand  commonest  the  teachers  visiting  the  Pacific 

words  and  the  five  hundred  common-  coast  this  summer  a  cordial  in- 

est  phrases  is  given  in  the  appendix  vitation  is  extended  to  visit  the  Gregg 
will  make  it  particularly  convenient  headquarters  in  the  Phelan  Building 
for  teachers  wishing  to  drill  their  pu-  Francisco, 

pils  on  this  matter,  which,  according  Mrs.  Raymond  and  Miss  Adams  will 
to  Dr.  Hoke,  constitutes  95%  of  every-  keep  open  house  there  during  June, 
thing  that  the  stenographer  may  ever  July,  and  August.  The  Phelan  Build- 
have  occasion  to  write.  ing  is  one  of  the  finest  in  that  city. 

Dr.  Hoke  deserves  the  gratitude  of  and  is  in  the  heart  of  the  shopping 
all  shorthand  teachers  for  the  fine  and  theatre  district.  Over  the  door  of 
piece  of  w'ork  he  has  done  in  thus  Gregg  headquarters  is  the  motto, 
making  it  possible  to  compare  so  ac-  “Courtesy — Service,"  one  that  all 
curately  the  work  of  one  shorthand  visitors  will  find  is  thoroughly  lived 
class  with  that  of  another. — R.  P.  S.  up  to. 

4*  +  + 

Obituary 

Enoch  Newton  Miner 

The  shorthand  world  has  just  lost  “The  History  of  Shorthand  Speed 
one  of  its  best-known  figures  in  Contests,"  appeared  in  the  Gregg 

the  death,  on  March  24,  of  Enoch  Writer  for  August,  1922.)  And  it  was 

Newton  Miner,  at  Duncan,  Oklahoma.  Gregg  Shorthand  he  taught  in  his 

Mr.  Miner  was  born  sixty-nine  various  schools,  in  Pittsburgh,  at 

years  ago  at  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  but  Alhambra,  California,  Galveston, 
it  was  in  Cincinnati  that  he  made  his  Oklahoma  City,  Kansas  City,  and 
acquaintance  with  shorthand,  study-  finally  at  Duncan,  where  he  has  been 
ing  under  Elias  Longley,  the  author  operating  a  business  school  since 
of  a  then  much  used  Pitmanic  system.  last  year. 

With  Mr.  Longley  he  went  to  New  After  forty  years  as  a  staunch  Pit- 
York  City  and  started  a  shorthand  man  advocate,  Mr.  Miner  became  not 
journal  called  “The  Phonetic  Educa-  only  an  enthusiastic  Gregg  teacher, 
tor.”  It  was  short-lived,  but  it  served  but  an  unusually  artistic  writer  of  the 
to  give  Mr.  Miner  a  start  on  his  long  system.  His  painstaking  and  exact 
career  as  an  editor.  Immediately  knowdedge  of  the  system  is  evidenced 
after  the  failure  of  the  “Educator,”  in  his  last  published  work,  “Vocabu- 
Mr.  Miner  founded  “The  Phono-  lary  Studies  for  Stenographers,”  which 
graphic  W’orld”  (1885),  which  he  w'as  put  on  the  market  this  year, 
published  and  edited  for  twenty-seven  The  whole  profession  wdll  regret 
years,  and  through  its  pages  he  wielded  the  passing  of  this  picturesque  pioneer 
a  great  influence  in  the  shorthand  field.  — E.  N.  Miner — but  while  the  history 
The  story  of  his  conveision  to  Gregg  of  shorthand  in  this  country  is  re- 
he  told  at  the  N.  C.  T.  F.  convention  membered  his  memory  will  remain,  for 
at  St.  Louis  in  December,  1921 — his  his  name  is  written  large  in  its  de¬ 
last  public  appearance.  (His  speech,  velopment. 
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Changing  Over 

By  Constance  A.  Wright,  F.  Inc.  S.  T. 

London,  England 


/\  S  a  recent  happy  convert  from 
Pitman  geometry  to  Gregg  artis¬ 
try,  I  feel  an  overweening  desire  to 
pass  on  my  own  experiences  to  those 
still  in  the  transition  stage.  It  is  a 
commonly  accepted  fact  that  the 
convert  is  always 
more  enthusiastic  than 
he  who  was  born  to 
the  faith,  and  the 
reason  is  obvious:  he 
is  able  to  compare 
his  past  unhappy 
state  with  his  pre¬ 
sent  peaceful  con- 
'dition;  he  has  "been 
through  it,”  and  he 
knows.  In  my  study 
of  Pitman  I  have  been 
through  it  (a  signifi¬ 
cantly  apt  term,  in 
this  connection),  right 
up  to  the  medal-and- 
cup  stage,  and  in  these, 
my  early  Gregg  days, 

I  am  left  wondering 
just  what  giddy  heights 
I  might  have  reached 
if  I  had  started  with 
Gregg  instead  of  finishing  with  it. 

From  many  comments  made  to  me 
by  Pitmanites  who  are  changing  over, 
I  judge  that  most  of  us  have  had  the 
same  fearful  feelings  in  regard  to  the 
change,  and  that  is  why  I  am  keen  to 
tell  these  folk  just  how  much  or  how 
little  of  those  fears  I  have  found  to 
be  justified,  and  I  would  start  with 
the  most  emphatic  recommendation 
—DON’T  LOOK  FOR  TROUBLE— 
it  will  be  a  sheer  waste  of  time.  It 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  get  out  of 
the  habit,  for  as  Pitmanites  we  were 


taught  to  watch  out  for  squalls,  so 
that  we  might  do  our  poor  best  to 
avoid  a  catastrophe;  but  in  Gregg, 
trouble  seems  to  be  a  mere  vision, 
which  vanishes  immediately  we  try 
to  get  hold  of  it — a  ghost  of  the  old 
Pitmanic  days.  As  I 
came  to  each  succeed¬ 
ing  lesson  in  my  study 
of  Gregg,  I  foresaw  all 
sorts  of  difficulties  that 
surely  must  arise;  but 
they  didn’t.  .  Gregg 
tells  us  to  do  things 
that  Pitman  not  only 
forbids  us  to  do,  but 
maintains  that  we  can¬ 
not  do.  When  I  plucked 
up  sufficient  courage  to 
perform  the  supposed 
difficult  feat  I  was 
astounded  at  the  ease 
with  which  it  could  be 
done.  When  I  came  to 
the  blends,  I  was  almost 
triumphantly  certain 
that  here,  at  any  rate, 
was  a  very  weak  spot 
in  the  system.  I  would 
have  staked  my  fortune,  if  I  had  had 
one,  on  the  impossibility  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  the  system  working 
with  certainty  and  accuracy;  but  I 
would  have  lost  my  fortune.  I  just 
don’t  know  what  I  should  do  now 
without  my  wholly  reliable  friends  the 
blends.  As  I  was  introduced  to  further 
lessons  I  still  tackled  them  with  that 
spirit  of  expecting  to  find  flaws 
("Doubting  Thomas”  is  a  nickname 
of  mine,  because  I  take  nothing  for 
granted);  but  with  each-  succeeding 
lesson  I  realized  more  and  more  the 


Constance  A.  Wright 

Royal  Society  of  Arts  Silver  Med¬ 
allist  (Pitman),  Winner  of  First 
Prize  (Silver  Cup)  Pitman  School 
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cuteness — I  would  call  it — of  the  of  abbreviation,  absence  of  danger, 
system;  and  finally,  I  was  compelled  time  at  one’s  disposal  for  other  equally 
to  own  that  I  had  been  exceedingly  important  things  (Pitman  is  an  exact- 
foolish  to  worry  so  needlessly  over  ing  lover,  insisting  upon  a  life-time’s 
purely  imaginary  difficulties.  There  devotion).  Therefore,  I  have  dropped 
is  some  sort  of  magic  about  it  all;  one  my  old  love,  feeling  that  if  I  have  got 
feels  the  difficulties  could  and  should  a  lot  out  of  it  (as  indeed  I  have),  at 
appear,  but  they  simply  don’t.  least  it  has  taken  a  lot  out  of  me;  and 

Others  may  have  experienced  the  so  we  are  quits, 
feeling  I  had  on  first  contemplating  Some  unenterprising  folk  say:  "Pit¬ 
changing  over — a  reluctance  to  show  man  has  been  good  enough  for  me  all 
disloyalty  to  my  first  love;  but  surely  this  time,  it  is  good  enough  for  me 
it  is  quite  natural  and  wise  to  transfer  now.”  The  old  crawling  four-wheeler 
one’s  affections  when  a  worthier  object  was  good  enough  for  folk  a  few  years 

for  them  appears  on  the  scenes.  I  ago,  but  only  the  very  antiquated 

have  been  a  great  lover  of  the  Pitman  would  choose  it  now  in  preference  to 
system;  I  have  had,  and  always  shall  the  speedy  motor  vehicle.  In  the 
have,  a  great  admiration  for  it;  but,  same  time  you  would  occupy  in  taking 

almost  against  my  will,  I  have  had  a  tedious  journey  to  Brighton  in  the 

proved  to  me  the  many  advantages  Pitman  "growler,”  you  could  go  on^ 
of  Gregg  over  Pitman — less  manual  a  merry  trip  round  England  in  the 
labor,  great  fascination  in  writing,  Gregg  taxi — and  with  so  very  many 
ease  of  reading,  exceeding  cleverness  less  bumps! 

There  is-a  principle  which  is  a  bar  against  all  information 
and  which  will  keep  a  man  in  everlasting  ignorance,  and  that 
principle  is  contempt  prior  to  investigation. — Herbert  Spencer. 

+  +  + 

Diagnostic  Tests 

,  {Continued  from  page  317) 

have  all  had  two  or  three  years  of  notebooks  or  on  the  blackboard, 

shorthand  before  reaching  Normal  while  you  dictate,  a  set  of  phrases, 

School,  it  would  seem  to  indicate  related  if  possible,  as  this  serves  to 

that  the  thing  which  shorthand  pupils  fasten  them  in  the  pupils’  minds, 
need  most  now  is  training  in  the  For  example,  you  might  use  a  series 
phrasing  possibilities  of  the  system.  something  like  the  following,  which 
This  is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  you  can  extend  indefinitely: 

that  4%  of  the  freshmen  phrasing  on  which,  from  which,  by  which,  for  which,  with 
errors  represent  the  amount  charged  to  which,  which  the,  which  have,  which  can,  which 
"over-phrasing,”  while  48%  of  the  can  be,  which  has  been,  which  may  be,  which 
errors  are  caused  by  "under-phrasing.” 

Why  not  spend,  say,  three  or  four  Such  a  drill  every  day  on  different 
minutes  at  the  beginning  of  the  short-  phrases  would  soon  give  your 

hand  period  every  day  for  a  month  students  a  "phrase  vocabulary”  in 

or  two  in  a  phrasing  drill?  That  is,  addition  to  their  vocabulary  of  short- 

have  the  students  write,  either  in  their  hand  word  forms. 
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At  Bay  Path  Institute 


''  I  'O  take  up  the  work  of  a  beloved 
teacher  is  a  task  not  easy  to  per¬ 
form,  but  Bay  Path  Institute  has 
been  happy  in  its  successor  to  its 
founder  and  leader,  Mr.  M.  F.  Palmer. 

On  Mr.  Palmer’s  death  in  the  fall, 
•Mr.  C.  F.  Gaugh  assumed  the  princi- 
palship  of  the  school, 
and  turned  for  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  normal  train¬ 
ing  department  to  Mr. 

Mow'ard  M.  M  unford. 

We  say  leadership  ad¬ 
visedly,  for  Mr.  M un¬ 
ford  leads  rather  than 
directs  his  classes.  Per¬ 
haps  that  is  one  secret 
of  his  power  and  his 
popularity  in  the  school¬ 
room,  his  remarkable 
ability  to  establish  a 
bond  of  human  interest 
with  his  students,  to 
inspire  in  them  con¬ 
fidence  in  him  and  joy  in  their  work. 

Mr.  Munford  had  been  on  the  Bay 
Path  staff  before,  under  Mr.  Palmer 
himself,  and  is  carrying  out  the 
founder's  ideas  and  ideals  in  the 
rapidly  expanding  normal  depart¬ 
ment.  Recently,  however,  he  had 
been  principal  of  Beckley  College, 
Harrisburg,  and  for  a  number  of  sum¬ 
mers  a  special  instructor  at  the  nor¬ 
mal  session  of  Bowling  Green  Business 
University. 

Many  of  our  readers  knew  Mr.  Mun¬ 
ford  when  he  had  charge  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  classes  at  Gregg  School,  Chi¬ 
cago,  a  post  he  resigned  after  a 
number  of  years’  service  to  join  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  corps  during  the  war,  and 
they  will  remember  w'hat  splendid 
work  he  did  for  the  Association  and 
with  the  Army  Educational  Commis¬ 
sion  overseas. 


The  East  claimed  Mr.  Munford  on 
his  return  from  Europe,  and  he  has 
been  at  Springfield  and  at  Harrisburg 
since. 

Mr.  Munford  believes  firmly  in 
promoting  school  spirit  w’ith  class  and 
club  activities,  and  has  been  a  prime 
mover  in  stimulating 
interest  in  the  alumni 
reunions.  He  is  never 
too  busy  to  help  out  on 
the  programs,  ‘nor  is 
Mr.  Gaugh,  who  is 
equally  enthusiastic 
about  club  organization. 

Both  were  present  at 
the  spring  meeting 
of  the  Cortnecticut 
Club  of  Bay  Path  In¬ 
stitute  w'hen  they  held 
their  banquet  at  Craig 
Loch,  Meriden.  A  very 
interesting  meeting  re¬ 
warded  the  work  of  Miss 
Anna  Hogan,  local  secretary,  and  the 
other  officers  who  made  the  plans, 
which  included  speeches  by  faculty 
members  on  “shop”  topics,  a  fine 
feast,  an’d  dancing,  afterwards. 

In  February  the  alumni  staged 
another  “Get-together,”  at  Highland 
Hotel,  Springfield.  The  program 
committee  used  valentine  decorations 
with  a  most  artistic  effect.  Hearts 
were  trumps!  Toastmaster  Clem 
Taylor  was  on  hand  with  his  usual  good 
humor,  and  Mr.  Gaugh,  Mr  Munford, 
Mr.  Bates,  and  other  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  responded  to  the  call  for  speeches. 

Dancing  followed  the  banquet  on 
this  occasion  also. 

Remembering  the  old  adage  about 
“all  work  and  no  play,”  they  guard 
against  any  chance  for  dull  students 
at  Bay  Path!  And  the  standard  of 
the  work  is  unusually  high. 


Howard  M.  Munford' 
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(CONVENTION 

^  News  from  the  Various 

Cireat  Meeting  of  School 
Proprietors  Coming 
By  H.  A.  Hagar 

The  National  Association  of  Ac¬ 
credited  Commercial  Schools  is 
planning  what  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  sessions  private  school 
managers  have  ever  held.  The  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  at  Chautauqua  Park,  New 
York,  July  16-23.  A  wonderful  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  built  around  four  central 
ideas:  business,  recreation,  inspiration, 
and  education. 

For  twenty-five  years,  school  pro¬ 
prietors  have  discussed  the  possibility 
of  a  summer  meeting  at  which  their 
problems  might  be  considered  without 
the  distraction  that  accompanies  the 
effort  to  hold  such  a  session  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  regular  teachers’ 
convention. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  this 
meeting  is  to  allow  time  for  the  very 
complete  discussion  of  a  large  number 
of  managerial  problems  that  have 
never  been  fully  settled  at  previous 
meetings.  Advertising;  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  private  school  to  the  public 
school,  to  business,  and  to  the  com¬ 
munity;  the  fixing  of  tuition  charges; 
the  enrichment  of  courses  of  study; 
etc.,  will  be  discussed  at  length  and 
suitable  action  planned. 

Being  held  in  July,  the  meeting 
will  give  proprietors-  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  the  wonderful  Chautauqua 
program  which  always  includes  some 
of  the  leading  entertainment  features 
of  stage,  platform,  and  musical  world. 

There  will  be  ample  opportunity 
for  recreation — games,  bathing,  boat 
rides,  etc. 


PAR AGRAP  HC 

Teachers’  Associations 

While  this  summer  Chautauqua 
is  being  arranged  and  financed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Accredited 
Commercial  Schools,  invitations  will 
be  issued  to  a  group  of  leading  private 
school  proprietors  not  holding  mem¬ 
bership.  Its  primary  object  is  the 
betterment  of  business  education. 

AAA 

Johannesburg  G.  S.  A. 

A  MOST  enthusiastic  meeting  of 
“Greggites”  was  held  in  Jo¬ 
hannesburg,  South  Africa,  on  March 
first  last.  The  occasion  was  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  local  Gregg  Shorthand  As¬ 
sociation.  Mr.  John  W.  Phillips,  one 
of  the  foremost  advocates  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  South  Africa,  outlined  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  proposed  association  and 
reviewed  the  phenomenal  progress  of 
the  Forward  Movement  all  over  the 
world.  He  told  the  assembly  of  the 
use  of  our  system  in  over  90%  of  all 
the  schools  in  America;  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  system  into  the  largest 
chain  of  schools  in  Great  Britain;  of 
the  many  hundreds  of  teachers  now 
studying  the  system  in  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  Wales,  and  Ireland;  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  that  the  system  had  made  in 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  and 
in  fact  wherever  the  English  language 
is  spoken. 

Referring  to  South  Africa,  Mr. 
Phillips  said:  ‘Tt  will  be  pleasant  for 
you  to  learn  that  in  the  Boys’  High 
School,  the  Mansfield  Road  Boys’ 
School,  and  in  several  other  Govern¬ 
ment  schools,  Gregg  Shorthand  has 
been  taught  exclusively,  and  in  sev¬ 
eral  other  important  schools  no  new 
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Pitman  students  will  be  accepted  in 
1923.  The  Durham  Technical  School, 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  these  parts,  is 
now  teaching  our  system  exclusively.” 

In  the  general  discussion  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  several  teachers  took  part. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Butler,  of  Krugersdorp 
Business  College,  told  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  in.  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand. 
He  had  three  pupils  who  had  been 
taking  Pitman’s  shorthand  from  Jan¬ 
uary  to  the  end  of  August  last  year. 
Then,  seeing  how  far  the  Gregg  stu- 
ilents  had  progressed,  they  asked  to  be 
permitted  to  change  over  to  Gregg. 
Before  making  the  change,  they  were 
given  a  test  and  only  one  passed  at  50 
words  a  minute.  After  only  three 
months’  tuition  in  Gregg  Shorthand, 
they  were  given  a  similar  test  and 
passed,  one  at  60  words  a  minute. 

Mr.  Butler  said  also  that  he  found 
it  no  longer  necessary  to  give  long 
lectures  on  theory  but  was  able  to 
save  an  hour  a  day,  which  was  given 
to  bookkeeping  work  with  the  result 
that  pupils  had  been  able  to  sit  for  a 
higher  stage  of  bookkeeping  exam¬ 
ination  with  success. 

Mrs.  H.  Lissack,  who  has  been  an 
ardent  advocate  and  teacher  of  the 
system  for  a  good  many  years,  then 
told  of  her  experience  wdth  the  system. 
She  assured  her  hearers  that  there  was 
never  any  trouble  in  securing  situa¬ 
tions  for  qualified  pupils.  In  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Service,  she  has  been  able 
to  place  many  students. 

Announcements  were  then  made  of 
the  splendid  results  obtained  by  w’rit- 
ers  of  the  system  in  the  local  exam¬ 
inations. 

Resolutions  were  passed  establish¬ 
ing  the  Association,  speed  classes  and 
quarterly  general  meetings. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
Chairman,  Mrs.  H.  Lissack;  Secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  J.  F.  du  Toit;  Hon.  In¬ 


structor,  Mr.  j.  W.  Phillips;  Com¬ 
mittee,  Miss  N.  Kieser,  Miss  B.  Car- 
ayon,  Mr.  Basil  O’Shea.  The  second 
general  meeting  was  held  April  4. 

AAA 

Southern  California 

Report  by  R.  E.  Oliver 

HE  spring  meeting  of  the  South¬ 
ern  California  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  was  held  at  Long 
Beach,  California,  Saturday,  April 
14,  1923. 

The  morning  session  was  given 
over  to  the  annual  typewriting  con¬ 
test  among  the  high  schools  of  South¬ 
ern  California.  Eighty-seven  young 
people  took  part.  The  ciip  for  the 
free-for-all  was  awarded  to  Compton 
High  School  at  seventy-nine  words 
a  minute.  The  cup  for  the  first-year 
team  of  three  was  awarded  to  the 
Hollywood  team  with  an  average 
rate  of  forty-nine. 

In  connection  with  the  typing  con¬ 
test  was  held  the  first  annual  short¬ 
hand  contest.  Los  Angeles  High 
School  w'on  the  cup. 

The  Long  Beach  Domestic  Science 
teachers  served  a  delicious  four- 
course  luncheon. 

Principal  David  Burcham,  of  Long 
Beach  High  School,  welcomed  the 
Association  to  Long  Beach.  Mr. 
Lynn  Ballard,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Long  Beach  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  gave  an  interesting  address 
on  Progressiveness,  and  Mr.  Harold 
J.  Stonier,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California, 
addressed  the  Association  on  “The 
State  of  Mind  of  the  Present  Day.” 
This  was  most  inspirational. 

All  present  reported  a  most -help¬ 
ful  meeting. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  are 
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Ralph  E.  Oliver,  Long  Beach,  presi-  Los  Angeles,  vice-president;  Jessie 
dent;  A.  E.  Bullock,  Los  Angeles,  Wyant,  Long  Beach,  secretary;  John 
vice-president;  Margaret  E.  Keefe,  A.  Anderson,  Pasadena,  treasurer. 

+  +  + 

Mr.  Weafer  Made  Assistant  Principal 


OUR  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  Mr.  William  E.  Weafer, 
former  head  of  the  Commercial  De-’ 
partment  of  the  Hutch¬ 
inson  Central  High 
School  at  Buffalo,  has 
been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  assistant 
principal  of  that  school. 

In  addition,  he  has  also 
been  made  supervisor 
of  commercial  education 
in  the  evening  schools 
of  Buffalo.  Mr.  Weafer 
has  been  connected  with 
the  evening  schools  of 
Buffalo  for  twenty-six 
years  and  has  been  a 
teacher  and  head  of  the 
commercial  department 
in  the  day  high  school 
for  eighteen  years. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  been 
familiar  with  the  prodigious  amount 
of  work  that  Mr.  Weafer  has  done, 
and  the  responsibility  that  has  rested 
upon  him  in  the  handling  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  work  in  one  of  the  largest 
high  schools  of  the  country.  That  in 
itself  is  a  full-sized  man’s  job.  But 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  take  on  an  ad¬ 
ditional  job  of  directing  the  com¬ 
mercial  work  in  the  evening  schools. 
It  is  an  old  saying,  however,  that  “if 
you  want  anything  done,  take  it  to 
a  busy  man.”  In  the  case  of  Mr. 
Weafer,  at  least,  this  is  true. 

Anyone  who  has  visited  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Department  of  the  Hutchin- 
f on. -Central  High  School  certainly 


must  have  been  struck  with  the 
smooth-working  organization  that  ex¬ 
ists  in  that  school.  Mr.  Weafer  is  a 
natural  organizer,  and 
the  effect  of  this  gift  i^ 
seen  in  the  ease  with 
which  his  machine  oper¬ 
ates.  We  congratulate 
Mr.  W’eafer  on  his  well- 
earned  promotion  and  we 
also  congratulate  Hut¬ 
chinson  High  School  on 
having  secured  such  an 
effective  executive. 

Mr.  Harry  1.  Good, 
formerly  head  of  the 
Commercial  Department 
of  the  Utica  Free  Acad¬ 
emy  (high  school)  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  Weafer  as 
head  of  the  commercial 
department  in  the  Hut¬ 
chinson  Central  High  School. 

Mr.  Good  is  well  known  to  the 
commercial  teachers  of  the  state,  not 
only  because  of  his  excellent  work  at 
Utica  Free  Academy,  but  as  an  ex¬ 
president  of  the  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Section  of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers’  Association.  He  is  also 
known  as  the  author  of  a  very  fine 
syllabus  in  business  organization  and 
administration,  written  while  he  was 
Director  of  Commercial  Education  for 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

In  following  Mr.  Weafer,  Mr.  Good 
has  undertaken  a  difficult  task, 
but  his  past  achievements  make  it  a 
certainty  that  he  will  “make  good.” 


W.  E.  Weafer 
Buffalo,  New  York 
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Shorthand  Gymnastics 

By  W.  W.  Lewis 

Head  of  Theory  Department,  Gregg  School,  Chicago 

IN  writing  the  diphthongs  «,  oi  (oy),  ow  (ou),  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
the  circle  and  hook  well  separated;  that  is,  a  line  drawn  across  the  open 
end  of  the  hook  should  separate  it  from  the  circle.  The  hook  should  be  kept 
narrow  and  deep  and  the  sides  parallel.  The  connecting  stroke  from  the 
circle  to  the  hook  should  be  practically  straight.  A  good  drill  for  developing 
the  form  of  the  diphthong  u  is  to  start  with  the  shorthand  combination  e-t-oo 
and  gradually  shorten  the  t  until  it  is  entirely  eliminated. 


The  continuation  hook  drill  is  excellent.  The  count  should  be  e-oo-2-3-4- 
5-6-7-8-9-10,  following  with  the  diphthong  in  the  same  rhythm. 


tT  ^  ^  iT 

A  great  amount  of  practice  should  be  given  to  the  diphthongs  individually, 
from  the  fact  that  the  form  does  not  change  when  joined  to  other  strokes. 
Observe  the  form  carefully  in  u,  unit,  huge,  cue,  acute,  fume. 


The  same  kind  of  drills  are  used  for  the  diphthong  ow  as  are  used  for  «. 
Start  with  the  shorthand  combination  a-t-oo  and  gradually  shorten  the  t  until 
it  is  eliminated.  Use,  also,  the  continuation  hook  drill. 

O’  ^  ^  dT  (f 


dT  ^  dP 


(f  df’  dP  dP  (P  dP  df  dP 
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Observe  carefully  the  form  in  ow,  ounce,  however,  now,  gout,  rout,  pouch. 


In  the  diphthong  oi,  in  order  to  develop  the  form,  start  with  the  shorthand 
combination  o-t-e  reversed  and  gradually  shorten  the  t  until  it  is  eliminated. 

^  ^  oP  ^  oP 


The  diphthong  {  is  the  a  circle  broken  or  indented.  Be  sure  to  make  the 
circle  large.  Alternate  e,  a,  i,  following  with  a  line  of  the  diphthong. 

o  G  C>  o  O  CP  c  o  <P> 

(POP  OCPOOCPGO 


When  joined  to  other  strokes,  the  diphthdng  i  is  made  in  slightly  different 
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ways.  Observe  the  form  in  the  following  words:  try,  die,  pie,  mine,  hide; 
fight,  ripe,  fine,  sign,  guide;  ice,  while,  wife,  pile,  by-law. 


if. 

f 

The  blends  enable 
the  blends  ten,  tern. 

us  to  display  much  grace  and  beauty  of  style.  Make 
ent,  emt,  well-curved.  The  ten  and  ent  blends  should 

be  very  little,  if  any,  longer  than  p,  while  tern  and  emt  should  be  long,  at  least 
as  long  as  b.  The  drill  for  the  ten  and  tern  blend  is  the  clockwise  oval.  Make 
it  rather  round.  The  count  should  be  ten-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-ten,  following  with 
the  stroke  in  the  same  rhythm. 


0>  r  O  ^  O  O 


r  r  r'  ^ 

OrO 


Observe  the  relative  length  of  th,  ten,  tern;  also  b-ten  in  the  word  between, 
on  the  next  page. 
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The  anti-clockwise  oval  is  used  as  a  drill  for  ent  and  emt.  The  count  is  the] 
same  as  for  ten  and  tern. 


0^0^  O'  y  O  y 


j 


o  ^  o 


Observe  the  relative  length  of  th,  ent,  emt;  also  end-v  in  the  word  individual. 


y 


^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


Practice  the  following  words,  noting  especially  the  length  and  curvature  of 
the  blends:  contain,  condemn,  rent,  lamed,  continent,  until,  empty,  tinsel,  temple, 
madden. 


(r*  he  continued  next  month) 
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Some  Neglected  Subjects  in  Commercial 
Education 

By  Arnon  W.  Welch,  M.  A.,  L.  L.  B. 
BUSINESS  ENGLISH 

[The  first  article,  on  "Spelling,"  appeared  in  last  month’s  issue.] 


English  is  English,”  retorts  some 
one  of  the  old  school.  Just  a 
minute,  please.  Not  so  fast.  If  we 
end  the  discusgion  at  this  point  there 
won’t  be  any  article,  and  I  simply 
must  get  it  out  of  my  system. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  us  who  ad¬ 
vocate  Business  English  hav'e  not 
presented  our  case  adequately.  It  may 
be,  also,  that  some  of 
Why  not  the  opposition  to  it  is 
“Business”  a  hangover  from  the 

English?  days  when  the  term 
was  used  as  a  cloak  to 
disguise  grammar  and  the  hackneyed 
forms  ot  commercial  letterwriting.  In 
any  event,  let  us  again  try  to  come  to 
a  better  understanding. 

Of  course  English  is  English — the 
chief  function  of  which  is  to  convey 
thought.  Likewise,  soap  is  soap — 
the  chief  function  of  which  is  to  cleanse. 
But  you  require  one  kind  for  the  bath, 
another  for  the  laundry,  and  still  an¬ 
other  for  the  car. 

Mathematics  is  mathematics,  the 
science  of  numbers;  law  is  law,  rules 
of  action;  geography  is  geography, 
primarily  a  study  of  place.  You  have 
not  objected  to  the  terms  Business 
.Arithmetic,  Business  Law,  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Geography  as  expedients  to 
indicate  special  phases  of  those  general 
subjects  for  purposes  of  instruc¬ 
tion. 

You  may  question  what  should  be 
presented  in  these  courses,  how  it 
should  be  presented  and  the  amount 
of  time  that  should  be  devoted  to  them. 


But  you  raise  no  objection  on  the 
.point  of  nomenclature  or  of  classi¬ 
fication. 

If  you  should  hear  a  minister  exhort 
his  congregation  in  this  manner: 

“Wake  up  your  skin,” 
Occasions  or  compliment  a  deacon 
Differ  for  a  “smart”  benedic¬ 

tion,  or  announce  a  “cus¬ 
tom-built”  prayer  service,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  predict  just  what  sensations 
you  would  experience,  certainly  any 
but  charitable  ones  toward  the 
minister. 

But  if  you  are  on  a  subway  train  or 
trolley  car  and  see  “Wake  up  your 
skin”  in  a  soap  advertisement,  you 
will  admit  that  the  metaphor  has  been 
properly  and  appropriately  used.  If 
you  give  a  thought  to  this  advertise¬ 
ment,  “Your  touring  car  converted 
into  a  smart  closed  car.  Top  custom- 
built  in  one  week,”  you  will  recognize 
the  effectiveness  of  the  words  “smart” 
and  “custom-built.”  Furthermore,  no 
injustice  has  been  done  the  King’s 
English. 

The  fundamental  proposition  is  this: 
The  choice  and  arrangement  of  words 
for  conveying  thought  in  literature  and 
formal  address  are  different — very 
different  from  what  they  are  in  com¬ 
positions  of  a  commercial  nature.  This 
difference  is  so  great  that  students,  by 
their  own  unaided  processes  of  reason¬ 
ing,  will  not  acquire  a  good  style  of 
composition  for  commercial  purposes 
from  a  study  of  formal  literature.  The 
gulf  is  too  wide.  It  cannot  be  spanned 
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by  the  student  alone.  It  must  be 
bridged  by  the  teacher. 

What  we  mean  by  Business  English 
“or  should  mean — is  Business  Eng¬ 
lish  composi- 
English  for  Business  tion.  It  com- 
— What  it  Includes  prehends 
most  of  the 
elements  of  other  composition.  Speci¬ 
fically,  a  course  in  Business  English 
Composition  should  include:  Clearness 
and  interest;  the  making  of  outlines; 
the  paragraph;  logical  connection; 
punctuation:  certain  mechanical  mat¬ 
ters,  like  abbreviations,  the  apostrophe 
the  writing  of  figures  and  numerals, 
italics,  quotation  marks,  compound 
words  and  the  use  of  the  hyphen; 
grammatical  correctness,  including 
agreement,  government,  tenses,  and 
verbals;  the  derivation  of  certain 
words  and  the  coinage  of  trademark 
names;  degrees  of  dignity  in  the  choice 
of  words;  w’ordiness  and  brevity; 
idiom;  figures;  narration;  description; 
exposition;  argument;  reports;  adver¬ 
tisements;  letters.  The  difference  is 
that  in  one  kind  of  composition  illus¬ 
trations  are  taken  from  formal  litera¬ 
ture,  in  the  other  from  business  docu¬ 
ments — letters,  trade  journals,  maga¬ 
zines,  catalogs. 

To  illustrate,  take  the  matter  of 
description.  In  a  textbook  written 
from  the  point  of  view  that  English  is 
English,  “The 
“First  Impressions”  First  General 
Classic  and  Business  Impression” 
is  illustrated 
by  a  paragraph  from  Thomas  Hardy’s 
“Return  of  the  Native.”  It  describes 
the  effects  of  a  June  storm.  This  one 
illustration  contains  one  hundred 
sixty-three  words.  One  may  read  it, 
re-read  it,  study  it  carefully,  and 
never  get  the  slightest  conception  of 
how  to  give  the  first  general  impression 
in  an  interview,  sales  talk  or  letter,  or 


advertisement.  Of  one  thing  we  may 
be  certain.  If  one  used  that  many 
words  to  give  his  first  impression,  his 
letter  or  advertisement  would  not  be 
read,  his  interview'  would  be  ended 
before  it  had  fairly  begun. 

Consider  on  the  other  hand,  a  few 
illustrations  of  d.escription  taken  from 
a  textbook  on  Busine.ss  English: 

"This  boat  has  the  appearance  of  boats  costing 
twice  as  much.” 

“If  the  Declaration  had  been  written  on  Con¬ 
struction  Bond,  the  paper  would  now  remain  as 
crisp  as  it  was  under  the  quills  of  Jefferson  and 
Hancock.” 

“People  look  at  your  face  when  they  speak  to 
you;  at  your  mouth  when  you  answer.  Do 
justice  to  your  skin  and  teeth  by  both  these 
Colgate  Comforts.” 

"Tone — that’s  where  the  Victrola  is  pre¬ 
eminent.” 

When  these  illustrations  are  con¬ 
nected  with  principles  of  descriptions, 
which  the  author  does,  the  student  has 
something  that  he  w'ill  associate  with 
other  business  situations  and  can 
apply  effectively. 

The  following  paragraph  w'as  taken 
from  a  full-page  ad- 
English  At  vertisement  in  The 
$25  the  Word  Saturday  Evening  Post 
of  December  9,  1922: 

“Leading  dermatologists  tell  us  three  men  in 
four  look  years  older  than  they  are,  because  of 
improper  methods  of  shaving.  A  dull  razor  is 
the  chief  offender.  By  pulling  at  the  beard,  it 
irritates,  the  hair  roots.  Roughness  and  erup¬ 
tions  result.  Then  the  lines  of  premature  age 
closely  follow.  A  quick  shave  is  essential  to 
protect  the  skin.  And  the  only  way  to  get  one 
is  with  a  superkeen  blade.  Ordinary  sharpness 
won’t  do.” 

Note  the  completeness  of  it.  It 
sets  forth  a  general  proposition,  ex¬ 
pounds  it,  and  gives  the  answer,  all  in 
seventy-four  words.  Has  it  the  slight¬ 
est  imperfection  gramatically?  Is  it 
improperly  punctuated?  Is  it  low  or 
vulgar  in  tone.  These  questions  must 
be  answered  in  the  negative. 

The  entire  page  contained  about 
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five  hundred  sixty-four  words  and 
several  cuts.  There  is  narration, 
d  e  scription, 
All  Phases  of  Com-  exposition, 
position  in  a  One-  and  argument. 
Page  Advertisement  According  to 
rates  charged 
for  space  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
the  arithmetical  average  of  the  cost  of 
the  words  on  that  page  is  about  ten 
dollars  each  per  issue. 

Observe  how  “the  first  general 
impression,”  even  a  whole  situation, 
is  presented:  “78  Seconds,  Men, 
from  Lather  to  Towel!”  It  is  done  by 
the  use  of  eight  words  and  an  exclama¬ 
tion  mark.  As  much  thought  has  been 
conveyed  as  there  would  be  in  a 
paragraph  of  one  hundred  fifty  words 
in  formal  literature.  Those  eight 
words  are  set  forth  in  large,  heavy 
type.  Their  space  value  is  about 
$25.00  each  per  issue.  When  business 
men  pay  at  that  rate  for  words,  their 
choice  and  arrangement  become  a 
fine  art  as  worthy  of  classroom  study 
as  the  effects  of  a  June  storm,  and 
highly  more  profitable  from  a  business 
point  of  view. 

On  the  side  of  literature,  as  such, 
there  is  not  so  much  to  quarrel  about,. 

Some  modifications 
All  Good  might  be  made  to 

Literature  good  advantage  for 

Helps  Business  commercial  students. 
Composition  However,  they  are 
not  so  vital  as  the 
matter  of  composition,  and  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  space  preclude  a  discussion 
of  them  here.  Almost  any  kind  of 
literature — just  so  it  is  good — may  be 
helpful  in  business  life.  Note  this 
clever  adaption  of  a  one-time  popular 
title  in  the  advertisement  of  a  hair 
tonic:  “Seven  Hairs  to  Baldpate.” 

Shakespeare  is  practical — very  prac¬ 
tical.  Just  how  practical  one  would 
hesitate  to  say.  So,  also,  is  Dickens. 


These  authors  give  an  insight  into  hu¬ 
man  nature.  To  know  human  nature 
means  to  understand  the  mainsprings 
of  human  action. 
Practical  Liter-  To  understand 

ature  for  the  the  -mainsprings 

Business  Student  of  human  action 

means  that  one 
will  be  a  better  salesman,  better  exe¬ 
cutive,  better  in  any  capacity  where 
one  must  deal  with  human  beings. 
Literature  that  gives  an  insight  into 
human  nature  and  a  sane  perspective 
of  social  institutions  is  especially  to 
be  commended. 

In  one  high  school,  where  Business 
English  was  taught  as  suggested,  a  , 
competitive  test  in  com- 
Proof  of  the  position  was  given  to 
Pudding  all  seniors.  Commer¬ 
cial  students  were 
awarded  the  honors  for  having  pro¬ 
duced  the  best  compositions. 

In  another  high  school,  a  young 
man  won  as  first  prize  a  pair  of  Bann¬ 
ister  shoes  (offered  by  the  Bannister 
Shoe  Company  of  Newark,  N.  J.)  for 
designing  a  street  car  card  that  could 
be  used  without  modification.  Was 
there  interest  in  that  class?  Did  the 
teacher  have  to  resort  to  any  of  the 
usual  methods  to  get  the  students 
to  work?  Why  they  broke  all  union 
rules  working  overtime!  The  teacher 
could  hardly  lose  them  long  enough 
for  necessary  rest  and  sleep. 

Another  young  man  of  the  latter 
high  school,  on  submitting  his  first 
attempt  at  composition  in  business 
to  a  New  York  executive,  received  this 
comment:  “Young  man,  I  see  that 
your  English  did  one  thing  for  you,  at 
least.”  “What  was  that?”  inquired  his 
visitor.  “It  taught  you  to  say  well 
what  you  have  to  say  in  few  words.” 

That  is  what  business  men  want. 
The  “proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating 
thereof.” 


[Next  month’s  arlicU  on  Commercial  Law  concludes  Mr.  Welch’s  series.) 
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Grading  Typewritten  Work 

By  Florence  E.  Ulrich 


NOW  that  typewriting  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  subject  worthy  of 
and  requiring  skillful  teaching,  there 
is  less  of  the  haphazard  method  of 
relegating  students  to  the  typewriting 
room  to  get  “perfect  copies,”  and 
typewriting  teachers  have  found  it 
necessary  to  give  more  attention  to 
methods  of  grading. 

To  encourage  uniform  methods  of 
grading  and  at  the  same  time  stimu¬ 
late  teachers  to  devise  means  of 
arousing  enthusiasm,  we  are  repro¬ 
ducing  the  copy  of  a  chart,  together 
with  a  schedule,  which  was  submitted 
to  us  by  Miss  Annabel  Crum,  of  the 
Illinois  Woman’s  College,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Illinois.  Miss  Crum  uses  the 
schedule  as  a  basis  of  grading  and 
marking  the  chart.  Other  teachers,  of 
course,  must  make  a  schedule  to  fit 
their  individual  needs,  but  the  one 
that  Miss  Crum  sent  us  will  be  helpful 
to  teachers  working  under  similar 
conditions  and  may  be  adapted  to 
conform  to  the  needs  of  other  teachers 
if  they  so  desire.  The  essential  thing 
is  to  have  a  definite  schedule  and  then 
devise  a  means  whereby  to  keep  the 
students  up  to  that  schedule. 

The  chart  seems  to  us  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  way  of  doing  it,  especially 
when  hung  up  in  the  school 
Progress  room  so  that  each  student 
Chart  will  be  able  to  gauge  his 
own  work  and  compare  it 
with  the  work  of  others.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  mark  the  chart  all  up, 
and  we  have  reproduced  only  what  is 
necessary  to  illustrate  its  use.  A 
large  piece  of  cardboard  is  used  and 
may  be  marked  up  for  one,  two,  or 
more  weeks.  The  heavy  verticle  line 


represents  a  week’s  work  (one  space 
for  each  of  the  five  working  days)  in¬ 
dicating  where  the  student  should  be 
according  to  the  date  immediately 
above. 

We  are  not  able  to  reproduce  the 
different  colors  used  by  Miss  Crum 
in  her  chart.  She  uses  strips 
Color  of  colored  papers  as  follows; 
Scheme  If  a  student  is  behind 
schedule,  a  black  strip  is 
pasted  on  her  chart  and  not  even 
that  all  the  w'ay  to  the  schedule  line, 
but  only  through  the  days  for  which 
the  work  is  completed.  If  a  student  is 
just  up  to  schedule,  a  green  strip  is 
pasted  up  to  the  schedule  line.  If  a 
student  is  ahead  of  schedule,  a  red 
strip  crosses  the  schedule  line  the 
number  of  days  he  is  ahead.  In  other 
words,  the  color  simply  states  whether 
or  not  one  is  up  to  schedule;  the 
spaces,  how  many  days  ahead  or 
behind.  Other  methods  have  been 
used,  but  we  think  this  chart  is  espe¬ 
cially  good,  not  only  for  the  interest 
it  stimulates,  but  because  the  student 
can  see  at  a  glance  just  how  he  stands 
in  his  work  and  ascertain  his  own 
progress  and  grade  in  typewriting 
accordingly. 

Miss  Crum  writes  in  part:  “And 
how  they  do  watch  those  colors  and 
lines!  This  one  is  an 
Chart  Stimu-  exact,  though  abbre- 
lates  Better  viated,  reproduction 
Work  of  my  own  and  is  an 

interesting  study  in 
psychology,  when  one  understands 
that  owing  to  the  rush  of  the  first 
school  days,  I  was  unable  to  get  the 
chart  made  until  after  two  weeks 
had  passed.  .  .  .  The  chart  can 
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Specimen  of  chart  of  progress  and  schedule  follcrted  by  Miss  Annabel  Crum,  Jacksonville.  Illinois 
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be  made  up  every  two  weeks  or  even 
every  month.  I  use  record  cards 
made  to  fit  our  special  needs,  rather 
than .  those  to  correlate  with  the 
manual,  and  when  these  cards  are 
marked  the  chart  can  be  made  up  in 
a  ‘jiffy.’  ...  I  think  time  is 
really  saved,  since  the  student  can 
always  find  himself  and  does  not  find 
it  necessary  to  apply  at  the  desk, 
probably  at  my  busiest  period.  And 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  constant  reminder 
to  everyone 
else  more 
than  repays 
for  the  time 
and  labor 
necessary.” 

Miss  Jane 
Clem,  of 
Whitewater 

Other 
Grading 
Methods 

State  Nor¬ 
mal,  has  a 
very  inter¬ 
esting  arti¬ 
cle  in  one  of 
the  school 
bulletinson‘‘Methodsof  GradingType- 
writing.”  She  points  out  the  tremen¬ 
dous  need  of  a  sound  scientific  method 
of  grading  that  will  contribute  to  great¬ 
er  uniformity  in  the  marks  of  various 
teachers.  The  question  arises  as  to 
whether  or  not  students  should  be 
graded  on  accomplishment  only,  or 
on  ability,  accomplishment,  and  per¬ 
formance.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
prevailing  method  of  requiring  a 
certain  number  of  perfect  copies 
usually  results  in  poor  technique, 
especially  if  the  students"  are  not 
carefully  guided  from  the  beginning. 
One  suggestion  is  that  a  class  be 


broken  up  into  five  groups  instead  of 
three.  Group  A  for  excellent;  B, 
for  good;  C,  for  mediocre;  D,  for  poor; 
and  F  for  failure.  An  illustration 
might  be  an  assignment  of  an  exercise 
of  which  three  copies  are  to  be  handed 
in,  one  perfect  and  the  other  two  the 
best  made  in  writing  the  perfect. 
Now,  if  the  student  writes  all  three 
copies  perfect,  he  has  done  superior 
work  and  is  graded  A.  If  the  student 
has  written  two  of  the  three  copies 
perfect  he 
has  done 
good  work 
and  deserves 
B.  If  the 
student 
merely 
meets  the  re- 
quiremen  t  s 
of  the  as¬ 
sign  ment, 
he  gets  C.  If 
the  student 
hands  in 
three,  one  of 
which  he 
thinksisper- 
f  e  c  t  but 
which,  upon 
rechecking, 
is  found  to  contain  an  error,  he  gets 
D.  And  if  the  student  submits  sup¬ 
posedly  a  perfect  copy,  but  which 
contains  an  erasure  or  strike-over,  he 
receives  F. 

Miss  Clem  points  out  that  not  only 
is  it  essential  for  the  student  to  do  the 
required  amount  of  work 
Time  and  on  a  certain  assignment. 
Technique  but  some  stress  must 
Stressed  be  laid  upon  the  student’s 
ability  to  do  this  work 
in  a  given  time  and  with  good 
technique.  We  are  sOiry  that  space 
will  not  permit  our  printing  the 
entire  article,  because  it  is  well  worth 
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reading  by  every  teacher  of  type¬ 
writing. 

While,  doubtless,  there  are  many 
other  methods  devised  and  used  by 
teachers  in  typewriting  that  are 
equally  as  successful,  the  chart  by 
.Miss  Crum  and  the  article  by  Miss 
Clem  are  the  most  interesting  that 
have  come  to  our  desk,  and  so  we  pass 
them  along  to  you,  hoping  that  if 


your  present  method  of  grading  and 
stimulating  interest  is  not  all  that 
you  desire,  you  will  find  them  useful. 
It  matters  not  at  all  who  carries  the 
good  work  along.  The  essential  thing 
is  that  it  be  carried  on  a  little  further 
toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  better 
teaching  of  typewriting  and  a  more 
scientific  classification  of  students’ 
work  and  uniformity  in  grading. 


+  d*  + 


Central  Business  College,  Denver 
Under  New  Management 


A  N  attrac- 
tive  cir¬ 
cular  reach¬ 
ed  us  recent¬ 
ly,  bringing 
news  from 
Denver. 

Mr.  J.  E. 

H  u  c  hi  n  g- 
son,  promi¬ 
nent  in  pub¬ 
lic  school 
circles  in 
that  city, 
now  has  a 
school  of  his 
own.  To¬ 
gether  with 
Mr.  Harvey  Boltwood,  he  has  pur¬ 
chased  Central  Business  College,  occu¬ 
pying  the  entire  second  floor  of  the 
new  Civic  Center  Building,  which 
was  erected  especially  for  the  Central 
Business  College. 

Mr.  Boltwood  is  a  mining  and  rail¬ 
road  man,  and  an  expert  accountant, 
coming  to  the  school  as  vice-president 
and  business  manager  from  his  office 
as  Mechanical  Engineer  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Equipment,  U.  S.  Rail¬ 


road  Admin- 
ist  ration, 
Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 
He  was  in 
charge  of the 
office  organ¬ 
ization  that 
analyzed  the 
claims  of  the 
carriers  and 
prepared 
the  govern¬ 
ment’s  final 
statements 
of  accounts 
relative  to 
the  main¬ 
tenance  of  locomotive  and  car  equip¬ 
ment,  and  he  knows  from  the  business 
man’s  point  of  view  what  business 
demands  of  office  workers. 

Mr.  Huchingson  needs  no  intro¬ 
duction  to  our  readers,  for  he  has 
been  a  leader  in  education  in  Colo¬ 
rado  for  many  years.  He  is  planning 
to  continue  active  teaching  of  special¬ 
ized  subjects  in  addition  to  his  ad¬ 
ministrative  duties  as  president  of 
Central  Business  College. 


J.  E.  Huchingson 
President 


Harvey  Boltwood 
Manager 
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A  Spelling-Shorthand  Test 


the  picture  Mr.  Welch  drew 
*  *  for  us  last  month  of  the  spelling 
“evil”  fresh  in  mind,  you  will  be 
especially  interested  in  a  comment 
received  from  Mr.  M.  B.  Wallace, 
head  of  the  commercial  department 
of  the  Robidoux  Polytechnic  High 
School,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  regarding 
a  test  he  gives  his  students  each  year. 

“I  am  inclosing  a  list  of  sentences,” 
he  writes,  “which  I  gave  in  dictation. 

I  offered  prizes  to  those  who  had  the 
best  spelling  and  to  those  who  had  the 
fewest  errors  in  shorthand  outlines. 

I  had  some  very  excellent  results.  I 
gave  this  same  test  last  year  and,  to 
my  surprise,  one  young  lady  trans- 
scribed  the  work  perfectly,  without  a 
single  misspelled  word." 

There  are  a  few  good  spellers  even 
in  this  age  of  poor  ones! 

This  is  the  test.  How  will  your 
students  stand  on  it? 

These  sentences  consist  of  approximately  four 
hundred  words,  including  about  one  hundred 
miscellaneous  words  which  your  principal  and 
your  superintendent  would  recommend  as  a  good 
spelling  lesson. 

1.  As  an  amanuensis  you  should  consider 
poor  spelling  as  hypocrisy. 

2.  What  would  you  think  of  a  public  speaker 
who  had  bronchitis  or  catarrh} 

3.  Bad  grammar,  like  bad  spelling,  will  cause 
you  embarrassment. 

4.  Happiness  and  holiness  are  the  highest 
aims  of  life. 

5.  Bluing  is  used  to  whiten  clothes. 

6.  A  gratuitous  promise  is  not  enforceable,  (or 
enforcible) 

7.  A  chamois  skin  is  used  to  i>olish  pianos. 

8.  People  with  weak  lungs  are  susceptible  to 
pneumonia. 

9.  The  best  recipe  for  laziness  is  hard  work. 

10.  The  mittens  were  crocheted  from  a  skein 
of  yarn. 

11.  The  indelible  pencil  is  useful  in  making 
duplicate  copies. 

12.  The  plaintiff  obtained  judgment  against 
the  defendant. 


13.  Promiscuous  accommodations  often  lead 
to  bitter  disappointment. 

14.  Negotiable  instruments  are  collectible  in 
the  hands  of  bona  fide  purchasers. 

15.  keen  razor  is  an  open  enemy  to  a  mus¬ 
tache.  (or  moustache) 

16.  The  merchant  bought  bananas  and 
cantaloupes  at  advantageous  prices. 

17.  Scissors,  augers,  knives,  chisels,  and  hatchets 
are  salable  articles  at  hardware  stores. 

18.  The  occurrence  of  smallpox  in  a  community 
creates  a  hasty  demand  for  vaccination. 

19.  Remuneration  should  be  ■  measured  by 
preparation. 

20.  A  predecessor  is  one  who  precedes  anot  her 
person. 

21.  An  unmanageable  horse  is  like  an  unruly 
tongue. 

22.  An  unscrupulous,  contemptible,  and  vil¬ 
lainous  wretch  is  abhorrent. 

23.  Kerosene  and  gasoline  are  inflammable 
liquids. 

24.  The  automobile  has  superseded  the 
bicycle. 

25.  The  tariff  benefilted  people  in  Connecticut 
but  was  detrimental  to  those  in  Louisiana . 

26.  A  balloon  will  descend  properly  when  in 
the  hands  of  an  expert. 

27.  An  ambiguous  sentence  in  a  letter  is  like 
a  weed  in  a  bed  of  fuchsias. 

28.  Allspice,  coffee,  cinnamon,  cloves,  and 
sassafras  may  be  had  at  your  grocery  store. 

29.  A  privilege  may  be  permissible  if  it  seems 
feasible. 

30.  Bad  habits  and  bad  company  are  in¬ 
separable. 

31.  Luscious  peaches  grow  in  the  vicinity  of 
Los  Angeles. 

32.  A  diphthong  is  the  union  of  two  vowels. 

33.  Diphtheria,  hemorrhage,  hydrophobia,  and 

abscess  are  medical  terms.  -4 

34.  The  judges  recommended  leniency  to  the 
youth  who  stole  the  souvenir. 

35.  The  soldier  was  equipped  with  a  rifle  and 
ammunition. 

36.  conscientious  pupil  is  generally  well 
recompensed. 

37.  The  corporation  issued  preferred  stock.  ' 

38.  An  acknowledgment  that  the  property 
was  movable  was  made  by  telegraph. 

39.  An  infallible  rule  in  spelling  is  to  divide 
your  words  into  syllables. 

40.  Des  Moines  may  have  good  sleighing  in 
February. 


1 
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gCHOOL  NEWS  AND  PERSONAL  NOTEg 

Found  in  the  Editor’s  Mail 


Three  years  ago  the  College  of  Sec¬ 
retarial  Science  of  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  was  opened,  offering  diploma 
courses  in  secretarial  service,  high 
school  teaching,  business  manage¬ 
ment,  library  science,  and  personal 
affairs  management,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Secretarial 
Science.  It  was  a  great  departure 
from  the  usual  college  work,  but  the 
wisdom  of  Dean  Theodore  Lawrence 
Davis’  plan  in  making  college  training 
possible  in  secretarial  studies  has  been 
proved  beyond  his  own  hopes,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
school. 

Starting  with  one  building  on  Gar¬ 
rison  Street,  it  was  necessary  to  more 
than  double  the  capacity  in  one  year, 
and  a  third  building  was  purchased 
last  year.  A  fourth  building  larger 
than  any  of  the  three  has  been  added 
this  year  as  a  dormitory,  making  a 
secretarial  school  large  physically  as 
it  is  educationally. 

AAA 

Evidently  they  are  just  discovering 
i  the  beauties  of  rhythm  in  touch  type¬ 
writing  on  "the  other  side.’’  We  find 
in  a  copy  of  the  deBear  School  Maga¬ 
zine  from  Ipswich,  England,  the 
following  introduction  to  an  article  on 
rhythm: 

Omnia  Vincit  Amor.  So  fall  in  love  with 
rhythm.  It  is  the  greatest  thing  since  Henry 
Ford  discovered  the  way  to  make  a  motor  car 
out  of  odds  and  ends.  You  just  hum  a  tune 
mentally  and  your  touch  develops  a  touching 
propensity  to  fly,  and  in  such  an  even  manner 
that  were  the  vibrations  recorded  graphically, 
the  result  would  be  a  straight  line.  That  is  the 
effect  upon  your  typewriting. 


Kerr’s  Business  College,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  has 
been  purchased  by  Mr.  George  J. 
Smith,  of  the  Modern  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  of  St.  John  and  Moncton,  the 
Underwood  Teacher  announces. 

AAA 

By  the  way,  if  you  are  interested 
in  keeping  in  touch  with  school  news 
in  Canada,  we  recommend  both  the 
Underwood  Teacher  and  the  Under- 
■wood  Writer,  issued  by  the  Toronto 
office  of  the  United  Tpyewriter  Com¬ 
pany  of  Canada. 

AAA 

Mrs.  K.  Robinette  writes  us  that 
she  is  now  with  the  Business  Efficiency 
Institute,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
Mrs.  Robinette  has  been  for  some 
time  with  the  Jones-Henderson  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  at  St.  Louis. 

AAA 

At  the  Wolverine  Hotel,  Detroit, 
on  April  6,  a  banquet  was  held  by  the 
Business  Institute  and  Institute  Con¬ 
servatory.  Each  member  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  organization  in  all  four  schools 
was  invited,  and  the  invitation  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  husbands  and  wives,  so 
that  altogether  there  were  gathered 
between  sixty-five  and  seventy.  There 
was  a  social  half-hour  from  six  to  six- 
thirty,  followed  by  the  “eats,’’  and 
then  an  interesting  program  given  by 
the  Conservatory.  At  the  close  of  the 
banquet  and  program  dividend  en¬ 
velopes  were  distributed  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff,  totaling  between 
eleven  and  twelve  per  cent  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Institute, 
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to  Shorthand  Plates  in 

The  GREGG  WRITER 


Just  a  Job 

By  Edgar  A .  Guest 

Is  it  just  a  job  that  is  yours  to  hold, 
A  task  that  offers  you  so  much  gold, 
Just  so  much  work  that  is  yours"  to 
do, 

With  never  a  greater  goal  in  view? 
What  do  you  see  at  your  desk  or  loom. 
Or  the  spot  you  fill  in  life’s*®  busy 
room? 

Merely  a  flickering  lamp  that  burns 
With  a  sickly  light  as  the  mill  wheel 
turns. 

And  the  same  old  grind  in  the  same" 
old  ways 

With  all  the  to-morrows  like  yester¬ 
days! 

Is  it  just  a  job,  just  a  task  to  do. 

So  many ‘pieces  to  build  anew? 

So‘®®  many  figures  to  add,  and  then 
Home  for  a  while  and  back  again? 

Are  you  just  a  clerk  in  a  gaudy  shop. 
Pleased  when  a*”  customer  fails  to 
stop. 

Finding  no  joy  in  the  things  you  sell. 
Sullenly  waiting  the  quitting  bell? 

Are  your  thoughts  confined  to  the 
narrow  space,"® 

And  the  dreariness  of  your  present 
place? 

Is  it  just  a  job,  or  a  golden  chance? 
The  first  grim  post  of  a  fine  advance, 
The*"  starting- place  on  the  road  which 
leads 

To  the  better  joys  and  the  bigger 
deeds; 

Do  your  thoughts  go  out  to  the  days 
to  be?*®® 

Can  your  eyes  look  over  the  drudgery 
And  see  in  the  distance  the  splendid 
glow 

Of  the  broader  life  that  you,  too,  may- 
know? 

What***  is  your  view  of  your  circum¬ 
stance. 

Is  it  just  a  job, ora  golden  chance?(240) 


The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher 

By  Edgar  Allan  Poe 

(Coniinutd  from  Ike  April  ittue) 

Upon  my  entrance.  Usher  arose 
from  a  sofa  on  which  he  had  been 
lying  at  full  length,  and  greeted  me 
with  a  vivacious  warmth"®®  which 
had  much  in  it,  I  at  first  thought,  of 
an  overdone  cordiality — of  the  con¬ 
strained  effort  of  the  ennuyS  man 
of  the  world.  A*®**  glance,  however, 
at  his  countenance  convinced  me  of  his 
perfect  sincerity.  We  sat  down; 
and  for  some  moments,  while  he  spoke 
not,  I  gazed  upon"*®  him  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  half  of  pity,  half  of  awe.  Surely 
man  had  never  before  so  terribly 
altered,  in  so  brief  a  period,  as  had"" 
Roderick  Usher!  It  was  with  diffi¬ 
culty  that  I  could  bring  myself  to 
admit  the  in'dentity  of  the  wan  being 
before  me  with  the  companion  of**®® 
my  early  boyhood.  Yet  the  character 
of  his  face  had  been  at  all  times 
remarkable.  A  cadaverousness  of 
complexion;  an  eye  large,  liquid, 
and  luminous****  beyond  comparison; 
lips  somewhat  thin  and  very  pallid, 
but  of  a  surpassingly  beautiful  curve; 
a  nose  of  a  delicate  Hebrew  model, 
but  with  a  breadth***®  of  nostril 
unusual  in  similar  formations;  a 
finely  moulded  chin,  speaking,  in  its 
want  of  prominence,  of  a  want  of  moral 
energy;  hair  of  a  more  than  web-like 
softness  and  tenuity;  these  features, 
with  an  inordinate  expansion  above 
the  regions  of  the  temple,  made  up 
altogether  a  countenance  not*®®®  easily 
to  be  forgotten.  And  now  in  the  mere 
exaggeration  of  the  prevailing  char¬ 
acter  of  these  features,  and  of  the 
expression  they  were  wont  to**** 
convey,  lay  so  much  of  change  that  I 
doubted  to  whom  I  spoke.  The  now 
ghastly  pallor  of  the  skin,  and  the  now 
miraculous  luster***®  of  the  eye,  above 
all  things  startled  and  even  awed  me. 
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The  silken  hair,  too,  had  been  suffered 
to  grow  all  unheeded,  and  as,  in‘*^‘ 
its  wild  gossamer  texture,  it  floated 
rather  than  fell  about  the  face,  I 
could  not,  even  w'ith  effort,  connect 
its  arabesque  expression  with  any 
idea*®®®  of  simple  humanity. 

In  the  manner  of  my  friend  I  was 
at  once  struck  w'ith  an  incoherence, 
an  inconsistency:  and  I  soon  found 
this  to*®®*  arise  from  a  series  of  feeble 
and  futile  struggles  to  overcome  an 
habitual  trepidancy,  an  excessive 
nervous  agitation.  For  something  of 
this  nature  I  had*®*®  indeed  been  pre¬ 
pared,  no  less  by  his  letter  than  by 
reminiscences  of  certain  boyish  traits, 
and  by  conclusions  deduced  from  his 
peculiar  physical  conformation  and*®^‘ 
temperament.  His  action  was  alter¬ 
nately  vivacious  and  sullen.  His 
voice  varied  rapidly  from  a  tremulous 
indecision,  when  the  animal  spirits 
seemed  utterly  in  abeyance,^  to*®®® 
that  species  of  energetic  concision — 
that  abrupt,  weighty,  unhurried,  and 
hollow-sounding  enunciation  —  that 
leaden,  self-balanced  and  perfectly 
modulated  guttural  utterance — which 
may  be*®*®  observed  in  the  lost  drunk¬ 
ard,  or  the  irreclaimable  eater  of 
opium,  during  the  periods  of  his 
most  intense  excitement. 

It  was  thus  that  he  spoke*®®®  of  the 
object  of  my  visit,  of  his  earnest  desire 
to  see  me,  and  of  the  solace  he  expected 
me  to  afford  him.  He  entered,*®^® 
at  some  length,  into  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  nature  of  his  malady.  It 
was,  he  said,  a  constitutional  and  a 
family  evil,  and**®®  one  for  which  he 
despaired  to  find  a  remedy — a  mere 
nervous  affection,  he  immediately 
added,  which  would  undoubtedly 
soon  pass  off.  It  displayed  itself***® 
in  a  host  of  unnatural  sensations. 
Some  of  these,  as  he  detailed  them, 
interested  and  bewildered  me;  al¬ 
though,  perhaps,  the  terms  and  the 
general  manner**®®  of  the  narration  had 
their  weight.  He  suffered  much 
from  a  morbid  acuteness  of  the  senses; 
the  most  insiped  food  was  alone 
endurable;  he  could**^®  wear  only  gar¬ 


ments  of  certain  texture;  the  odors 
of  all  flowers  were  oppressive;  his  eyes 
were  tortured  by  even  a  faint  light; 
and  there  were**®®  but  peculiar  sounds, 
and  these  from  stringed  instruments, 
which  did  not  inspire  him  with  horror. 

To  an  anomalous  species  of  terror  I 
found  him  a***®  bounden  slave.  “I 
shall  perish,”  said  he,  “I  must  perish 
in  this  deplorable  folly.  Thus,  thus, 
and  not  otherwise,  shall  I  be  lost. 

I  dread**®®  the  events  of  the  future, 
not  in  themselves,  but  in  their  results. 

I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  any, 
even  the  most  trivial,  incident, 
which**^®  may  operate  upon  this 
intolerable  agitation  of  soul.  I  have, 
indeed,  no  abhorrence  of  danger, 
except  in  its  absolute  effect — in 
terror.  In  this  unnerved**®®— rin  this 
pitiable  condition,  I  feel  that  the 
period  will  sooner  or  later  arrive  when 
I  must  abandon  life  and  reason  to¬ 
gether,  in  some  struggle***®  with  the 
grim  phantasm,  FEAR.” 

I  learned  moreover  at  intervals, 
and  through  broken  and  equivocal 
hints,  another  singular  feature  of  his 
mental  condition.  He  was**®®  en¬ 
chained  by  certain  superstitious  im¬ 
pressions  in  regard  to  the  dwelling 
which  he  tenanted,  and  whence,  for 
many  years,  he  never  ventured  forth — 
in  regard***®  to  an  influence  whose 
supposititious  force  was  conveyed  in 
terms  too  shadowy  here  to  be  restated 
— an  influence  which  some  peculiari¬ 
ties  in  the  mere  form**®®  and  substance 
of  his  family  mansion,  had,  by  dint  of 
long  sufferance,  he  said,  obtained  over 
his  spirit — an  effect  which  the  phy¬ 
sique  of  the*®*®  gray  walls  and  turrets, 
and  of  the  dim  tarn  into  which  they 
all  looked  down,  had,  at  length, 
brought  about  upon  the  morale  of 
his*®®®  existence. 

He  admitted,  however,  although 
with  hesitation,  that  much  of  the 
eculiar  gloom  which  thus  afflicted 
im  could  be  traced  to  a  more  natural 
and*®*®  far  more  palpable  origin — 
to  the  severe  and  long-continued 
illness,  indeed  to  the  evidently  ap¬ 
proaching  dissolution,  of  a  tenderly 
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beloved  sister — his  sole  companion**®® 
for  long  years,  his  last  and  only  rela¬ 
tive  on  earth.  “Her  decease,”  he  said 
with  a  bitterness  which  I  can  never 
forget,  “would  leave  him****  (him  the 
hopeless  and  the  frail)  the  last  of  the 
ancient  race  of  the  Ushers."  While  he 
spoke,  the  lady  Madeline  (for  so  was 
she***®  called)  passed  slowly  through  a 
remote  portion  of  the  apartment,  and, 
without  having  noticed  my  presence, 
disappeared.  I  regarded  her  with  an 
utter  astonishment  not****  unmingled 
with  dread,  and  yet  I  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  account  for  such  feelings. 
A  sensation  of  stupor  oppressed  me, 
as  my  eyes  followed  her**®®  retreating 
steps.  When  a  door,  at  length, 
closed  upon  her,  my  glance  sought 
instinctively  and  eagerly  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  brother;  but  he  had 
buried****  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  I 
could  only  perceive  that  a  far  more  than 
ordinary  w'anness  had  overspread 
the  emaciated  fingers  through  which 
trickled*®*®  many  passionate  tears. 

The  disease  of  the  lady  Madeline 
had  long  baffled  the  skill  of  her 
physicians.  A  settled  apathy,  a 
gradual  wasting  away  of*®**  the  person, 
and  frequent  although  transient  affec¬ 
tions  of  a  partially  cataleptical  char¬ 
acter,  w'ere  the  usual  diagnosis. 
Hitherto  she  had  steadily  borne  up 
against  the  pressure**®®  of  her  malady, 
and  had  not  betaken  herself  finally 
to  bed;  but,  on  the  closing  in  of  the 
evening  of  my  arrival  at  the  house,**** 
she  succumbed  (as  her  brother  told 
me  at  night  with  inexpressible  agita¬ 
tion)  to  the  prostrating  power  of  the 
destroyer:  and  1  learned  that  the 
glimpse***®  I  had  obtained  of  her 
person  would  thus  probably  be  the 
last  I  should  obtain — that  the  lady, 
at  least  while  living,  would  be  seen**** 
by  me  no  m  )re. 

For  several  days  ensuing,  her  name 
was  unmentioned  by  either  Usher  or 
myself:  and  during  this  period  I  was 
busied  in*'*®"  earnest  endeavors  to 
alleviate  the  melancholy  of  my  friend. 
Wc  painted  and  read  together;  or  I 


listened,  as  if  in  a  dream,  to  the  wild**** 
improvisations  of  his  speaking  guitar. 
And  thus,  as  a  closer  and  still  closer 
intimacy  admitted  me  more  unre¬ 
servedly  into  the  recesses  of  his  spirit, 
the***®  more  bitterly  did  I  perceive 
the  futility  of  all  attempt  at  cheering 
a  mind  from  which  darkness,  as  if  an 
inherent  positive  quality,  poured 
forth****  upon  all  objects  of  the  moral 
and  physical  universe,  in  one  unceas¬ 
ing  radiation  of  gloom. 

I  shall  ever  bear  about  me  a  mem¬ 
ory  of  the**®®  many  solemn  hours  I 
thus  spent  alone  with  the  master  of 
the  House  of  Usher.  Yet  I  should 
fail  in  any  attempt  to  convey  an**** 
idea  of  the  exact  character  of  the 
studies,  or  of  the  occupations,  in 
which  he  involved  me,  or  led  me  the 
way.  An  excited  and***®  highly  dis¬ 
tempered  ideality  threw  a  sulphurous 
lustre  over  all.  His  long  improvised 
dirges  will  ring  forever  in  my  ears. 
Among  other  things,  I  hold  painfully**** 
in  mind  a  certain  singular  perver¬ 
sion  and  amplification  of  the  wild  air 
of  the  last  waltz  of  Von  Weber.  From 
the  paintings  over  which  his*®®® 
elaborate  fancy  brooded,  and  which 
grew,  touch  by  touch,  into  vaguenesses 
at  which  I  shuddered  the  more  thrill- 
ingly  because  I  shuddered  knowing 
not  why — from*®**  these  paintings 
(vivid  as  their  images  now  are  before 
me)  I  would  in  vain  endeavor  to 
educe  more  than  a  small  portion  which 
should  lie*®*®  within  the  compass  of 
merely  written  words.  By  the  utter 
simplicity,  by  the  nakedness  of  his 
designs,  he  arrested  and  overawed 
attention.  If  ever  mortal*®**  painted 
an  idea,  that  mortal  w'as  Roderick 
Usher.  For  me  at  least,  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  then  surrounding  me,  there 
arose,  out  of  the  pure  abstractions**®® 
w'hich  the  hypochondriac  contrived 
to  throw  upon  his  canvas,  an  intensity 
of  intolerable  awe,  no  shadow  of 
which  felt  I  ever  yet  in  the  contem¬ 
plation****  of  the  certainly  glowing  yet 
too  concrete  reveries  of  Fuseli. 

One  of  the  phantasmagoric  concep- 
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THE  HAUNTED  PALACE 

1. 

In  the  greenest  of  our  valleys 
By  good  angels  tenanted, 

Once  a  fair  and  stately  palace — 
Radiant  palace — reared  its  head.M-^ 
In  the  monarch  Thought’s  dominion. 
It  stood  there; 

Never  seraph  spread  a  pinion 
Over  fabric  half  so  fair. 


tio.'.s  of  niy  friend,  partaking  not  so 
rigidly  of  the  spirit”^®  of  abstraction, 
may  be  shadowed  forth,  although 
feebly  in  words.  A  small  picture 
presented  the  interior  of  an  immensely 
long  and  rectangular  vault  or  tunnel®^'® 
with  low  walls,  smooth,  white,  and 
without  interruption  or  device.  Cer¬ 
tain  accessory  points  of  the  design 
served  well,  to  convey  the  idea 
that  this  excavation®*®®  lay  at  an 
exceeding  depth  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  No  outlet  was  observed 
in  any  portion  of  its  vast  extent,  and 
no  torch®***  or  other  artificial  source 
of  light  was  discernible;  yet  a  flood 
of  intense  rays  rolled  throughout,  and 
bathed  the  whole  in  a  ghastly  and 
inappropriate®**®  splendor. 

I  have  just  spoken  of  that  morbid 
condition  of  the  auditory  nerve  which 
rendered  all  music  intolerable  to  the 
sufferer,  with  the  exception  of®*^* 
certain  effects  of  stringed  instruments. 
It  was,  perhaps,  the  narrow  limits  to 
which  he  thus  confined  himself  upon 
the  guitar,  which  gave  birth,  in 
great®®®®  measure,  to  the  fantastic 
character  of  his  performances.  But 
the  fervid  facility  of  his  impromptus 
could  not  be  so  accounted  for.  They 
must  have  been®®**  and  were,  in  the 
notes,  as  well  as  in  the  words  of  his 
wild  fantasias  (for  he  not  unfrequently 
accompanied  himself  with  rhymed 
verbal  improvisations),®®*®  the  result 
of  that  intense  mental  collectedness 
and  concentration  to  which  I  have 
previously  alluded  as  observable  only 
in  particular  moments  of  the  highest 
artificial®®**  excitement.  The  words  of 
one  of  these  rhapsodies  I  have  easily 
remembered.  I  was,  perhaps,  the 
more  forcibly  impressed  with  it,  as 
he  gave  it,®*®®  because,  in  the  under  or 
mystic  current  of  its  meaning,  I 
fancied  that  I  perceived,  and  for  the 
first  time,  a  full  consciousness,  on 
the®***  part  of  Usher,  of  the  tottering 
of  his  lofty  reason  upon  her  throne. 
The  verses,  which  were  entitled 
“The  Haunted  Palace,”  ran  very 
nearly,  ifw*®  not  accurately,  thus: — 


2. 

Banners  yellow,  glorious,  golden. 

On  its“*  roof  did  float  and  flow, 

(This — all  this — was  in  the  olden 
Time,  long  ago) 

And  every  gentle  air  that  dallied 
In  that  sweet  day,** 

Along  the  ramparts  plumed  and  pallid, 

A  winged  odor  went  away. 

3. 

Wanderers  in  that  happy  valley 

Through  two  luminous  windows  saw 
Spirits  moving  musically ,*** 

To  a  lute’s  well-tuned  law. 

Round  about  a  throne  where,  sitting, 
Porphyrogene, 

In  state  his  glory  well  befitting. 

The  ruler  of  the  realm  was**  seen. 

4. 

And  all  with  pearl  and  ruby  glowing 
Was  the  fair  palace  door. 

Through  which  came  flowing,  flowing,  flowing 
And  sparkling  evermore, 

A  troop"*  of  Echoes  whose  sweet  duty 
Was  but  to  sing. 

In  voices  of  surpassing  beauty. 

The  wit  and  wisdom  of  their  king. 

5. 

(But  evil  things,**  in  robes  of  sorrow. 
Assailed  the  monarch’s  high  estate; 

Ah,  let  us  mourn,  for  never  morrow 
Shall  dawn  upon  him,  desolate!) 

And  round  about  his**  home  the  glory 
That  blushed  and  bloomed 
Is  but  a  dim-remembered  stor>- 
Of  the  old  time  entombed. 

6. 

And  travellers  now  within  that  valley** 
Through  the  red-litten  windows  see 
Vast  forms  that  move  fantastically 
To  a  discordant  melody; 

While,  like  a  ghastly  rapid  river. 

Through  the  pale  doors’* 

A  hideous  throng  rush  out  forever. 

And  laugh — but  smile  no  more.  (3712) 

{To  be  continued  next  month) 
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The  Exhibition  at  Moscow 

The  craze  for  digging  up  royal 
jewelry  seems  to  have  spread  from  the 
shores  of  the  Nile  to  the  plains  of 
Flatbush.  Everybody  seems  to*® 
have  a  desire  to  discover  some  tomb 
filled  with  jewels  and  other  royal 
paraphernalia.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  recent  remarkable  finds  of 
this®®  character  in  Egypt,  and  only 
a  short  time  ago  citizens  of  the  United 
States  awaited  with  great  expectancy 
an  official  announcement  regarding 
the  exhumation  of*®  the  remains  of 
an  unknown  American  sailor  buried 
in  the  Cypress  Hills  Cemetery,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  the  search  of  his  coffin, 
supposed  to  harbor  approximately*®® 
$4,000,000  worth  of  Russian  crown 
jewels.  Sad  to  relate  the  casket  con¬ 
tained  only  the  body  of  the  dead 
mariner. 

Russia’s  jewels  are  deposited  else¬ 
where**®  than  in  cemeteries.  Those 
who  know  the  enormous  extent  of 
that  land,  and  its  latent  possibilities, 
and  who  are  in  a  position  to  realize 
that*®®  it  is  slowly  but  surely  under¬ 
going  a  social,  political,  and  business 
renaissance  can  positively  assert  that 
the  treasures  of  Russia  are  buried 
in  her  vast**®  central  plains,  in  her 
rich  'Ukrainian  prairie  lands,  in  her 
virgin  forests  of  Siberia,  in  her  broad, 
deep  rivers,  rich  wdth  valuable  fish 
and  available*®®  for  commercial  arter¬ 
ies,  in  her  extensive  gold,  platinum, 
and  other  mines,  and  in  the  arid  re¬ 
gions  of  little  known  Turkestan, 
where  meagre  effort  in  irrigation**® 
produces  cotton  and  other  agricul¬ 
tural  crops  on  a  scale  heretofore  un¬ 
known. 

Russia’s  farmers,  who,  by  the  way, 
have  benefited  most  by  the  recent 
events,  are*®®  now  digging  their  soil 
to  increase  the  riches  of  their  country. 
Despite  the  dreadful  famine  of  1921, 
the  harvest  of**®  1922  is  valued  at 
3,700,000,000  gold  (not  paper)  rubles, 
while  the  average  pre-war  harvests 
were  valued  at  approximately*®* 
5,000,000,000  gold  rubles  per  annum. 


Reports  of  an  authentic  nature,  sup¬ 
plied  by  observers  from  various 
European  governments,  indicate  that  I 
while  prior  to  the  world**®  war  the 
Russian  peasant  had  taken  from  I 
him  more  than  40  per  cent  of  his  in-  | 
come  in  the  form  of  land  rents  and  1 1 
taxes,  at*®®  the  present  time  his  con-  ^ 
tributions  of  this  character  are  about 
12  per  cent  of  his  receipts.  This  item 
alone  means  much  for  the  future  de-  }■ 
velopment**®  of  Russia.  m 

Last  year  the  Soviet  Government  | 
collected  from  the  Russian  farmers  f 
300,000,000  gold  (not  paper)  rubles 
in  grain  and  20,000,000  gold*®®  rubles 
in  the  form  of  a  so-called  work  tax.  ! 

In  addition  to  this  the  Government 
also  collected  as  revenue  10,000,000  L 
gold  rubles  in®*®  various  excise  taxes  9 
and  some  30,000,000  gold  rubles  in 
the  form  of  local  imposts.  Out  of  a 
total  of  370,000,000*®®  gold  rubles  [ 
thus  collected,  the  Soviet  Govern-  ■ 
ment  appropriated  more  than  50,-  F 
000,000  gold  rubles  for  seed  and  other  1 
forms  of  practical  aid  to  the  farmers**® 
who  suffered  from  the  drought.  ■ 

And  now,  with  the  desire  to  render  I 
a  more  practical  and  a  more  genuine  | 
service  to  the  large  farming  class®®®  t 
of  this  great  country,  there  has  just  L 
been  voted  an  allowance  of  5,000,000  I 
gold  rubles  for  the  purpose  of  holding  I 
an  All-Russian  Agricultural®*®  Expo-  " 
sition  in  Moscow,  from  August  15  y 
until  October  15,  1923.  In  this  I 
connection  it  is  historically  interest-  J 
ing  to  note  that  this®®®  fair  will  be 
held  on  the  site  of  the  former  camp  | 
grounds  of  the  great  Napoleon,  who  i 
waited  in  vain  for  the  delivery  of  the®*®  ! 
keys  of  the  captured  city  to  his  vie-  i 
torious  (?)  army.  Here  at  Sparrow  | 
Hill  and  on  adjacent  territory  along  : 
the  banks  of  the  Koskva  River, 
more*®®  than  160  acres  of  space  will  I 
be  covered  with  display  buildings 
for  housing  this  exhibition  designed 
to  revive  Russia’s  agricultural  possi¬ 
bilities.  Already**®  ground  has  been 
broken  and  many  of  the  more  im¬ 
pressive  structures  started. 

The  display  will  be  divided  into 
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seventeen  different  sections  and  each 
of  these**®  divisions  will  be  designed 
to  show  all  that  is  worth  knowing 
in  the  line  of  agriculture  and  related 
industries.  As  an  example  of  the 
diversification*^*  of  the  exhibition, 
it  is  worth  while  noting  that  there 
will  be  sections  on  forestry,  animal 
husbandry,  game,  furs  and  pelts, 
fisheries,  canning,  dairying,  pack¬ 
ing,^®®  peasant  handicrafts,  coopera¬ 
tion,  colonization,  agricultural  en¬ 
gineering,  housekeeping,  labor  and 
foreign  trade. 

In  addition  to  the  local  exhibitions 
about  half  of  the  space  will  be  de¬ 
voted^**  to  a  foreign  section  where  the 
products  and  displays  of  foreign  na¬ 
tions  will  be  shown.  What  is  most 
desired  from  other  nations  are  ex¬ 
hibits  of’*®  live  stock,  farming  tools 
and  agricultural  machinery.  One  of 
the  features  of  the  show  will  be  an 
international  tractor  exhibition,  to 
which  all  foreign  makers”*  of  tractors 
are  invited. 

Already  the  more  prominent  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
leading  colonies,  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  Ger¬ 
many  have  applied*®®  for  space,  and 
are  preparing  to  send  large  exhibits 
of  their  products. 

Displays  from  the  United  States 
are  particularly  desired.  Every  fa¬ 
cility  will  be  afforded***  those  par¬ 
ticipating,  and  among  the  special 
features  may  be  mentioned  low 
freight  rates,  no  customs  duties,  free 
interpreters  and  brokerage  services. 

In  addition  there  will**®  be  a  free 
publicity  and  press  service  designed 
to  cooperate  with  the  exhibitors  in 
creating  a  market  for  their  goods.  A 
daily  paper  will  be*’*  published  during 
the  life  of  the  fair  and  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  Russia  as  well 
as  abroad. 

This  fair  offers  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  our*®®  manufacturers  to 
get  in  touch  with  a  market  that  can 
consume  enormous  quantities  of  Amer¬ 
ican  goods.  European  nations  are 
taking  advantage  of  this  chance 


to***  sell  their  products.  We  can 
obtain  our  share  of  this  profitable 
business  if  we  but  make  the  effcM't. 
(943) 

Business  Letters 

TRAFFIC  DEPARTMENT  CORRESPONDENCE 

\From  Gardner'*  Confdrweiite  Dictaiiont  Paof  97,  Letter* 

9  and  101  I 

E.  F.  Mallinson  &  Company, 

85  John  Street, 

New  York  City, 
tientlemen: 

We  inclose  shipping  instructions, 
shipper’s  export  declaration,  and  two 
copies  of  packing**  list  covering  188 
bales  of  Rubber  Hose  intended  for 
Fraser  &  Chalmers,  East  London, 
South  Africa.  This  shipment  was 
forwarded  to*®  our  New  York  Branch 
by  Erie  Freight  on  April  as  a 
domestic  consignment. 

The  export  license  cover ./zj;  this 
shipment  has  already  been  sent  lo’*  our 
New  York  people.  Just  as  soon  as  an 
opportunity  for  forwarding  presents 
itself,  we  suggest  that  you  get  in  toucli 
with  our  New  York’®®.  Branch  so  that 
the  proper  delivery  can  be  made  i.i 
accordance  with  your  instructions. 

Yours  very  truly,  (117) 

Caldwell  &  Company, 

190  Market  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen: 

We  wrote  you  on  April  23  and  again 
on  May  6  requesting**  that  you 
furnish  us  with  actual  clearance  ad¬ 
vices  covering  our  shipments  of  Janu¬ 
ary  16,  consisting  of  two  cases  Nos. 
43446*®  and  47  for  the  Indies  Iron  <Sc 
Steel  Company,  Havana,  Cuba,  and 
tw’o  packages.  Nos.  66936’*  and  68133 
for  Mason  Brothers,  Limited,  Buen<'s 
Ayres.  We  regret  exceedingly  that  it 
is  necessary  for  us’®®  to  write  you 
repeatedly  for  this  information,  .^s 
we  are  extremely  anxious  to  close  our 
file  on  the  subject  we  must  insist 
upon  your  furnishing’**  us  this  infor¬ 
mation  without  further  delay. 

•  We  have  requested  you  repeatedly 
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to  furnish  us  with  a  copy  of  ocean  bill 
of  lading  covering  each  and**®  every 
shipment  forwarded  for  our  account 
and  we  can  see  no  reason  whatever 
why'  this  was  not  done  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case. 

Kindly  look  into*’*  the  matter 
immediately  and  favor  us  with  a 
prompt  reply. 

Yours  very  truly,  (188) 

Lesson  XVII 

WORDS 

Sparingly,  cunningly,  solubility, 
rectification,  shoreward,  stewardship, 
smilingly,  scholarship,  Addington, 
Edward,  parallelogram,  immaculate, 
laryngitis,  discerningly,  justification, 
Coddington,  leadership,  sacramental, 
inimical,  stimulator,  tyrannical,  Wad- 
dingtflR,^  coward,  elemental.  (24) 

i'  SENTENCES 

Mrs.  W’ellington  had  her  monogram 
placed  on  her  stationery.  His  ability 
to  endure  hardship  during  manhood 
was  due  to  his  outdoor  life  during  boy¬ 
hood.  A’*  most  desirable  qualification 
for  business  is  affability.  This  is  six 
per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock. 
Mr.  Coddington  earns  a  livelihood  by 
writing  articles  for  a*®  radical  news¬ 
paper.  A  scholarship  w’as  awarded 
to  Edward  for  his  leadership  in  clas¬ 
sical  English.  (64) 

Lesson  XVIII 

\  WORDS 

Clarity,  congeniality,  imbecility, 
longevity,  ecclesiastic,  hypothetical, 
importunity,  lexicography,  holograph, 
disparity,  gentility,  incapacity,  im¬ 
munity,  rheumatic,  prophetic,  dra¬ 
matics,  lexicology,  celebrity,  impar¬ 
tiality,  felicity,  unanimity,  hermeti¬ 
cally,  etymology,  verity,  opacity,  viva¬ 
city.  (26) 

SENTENCES 

The  critic  took  a  course  in 
psychology.  We  will  furnish  you  with 
a  mimeographed  list  of  these  biog¬ 


raphies.  This  energetic  office 
manager  demonstrated  the  utility** 
of  elastic  bands  in  the  systematic 
arrangement  of  his  desk.  I  have  the 
authority  of  the  famous  philogist  for 
t'lis  grammatical  construction.  A 
telegraphic  message*®  was  produced 
by  the  stenographer  as  her  authority 
for  the  legality  of  the  transaction. 
Statistics  on  mortality  show  that  lon¬ 
gevity*  is  increasing.  (72) 

Lesson  XIX 

WORDS 

At  this  end  of  the  line,  what  is 
being  done,  condition  of  affairs,  you 
will  agree  with  me,  more  than  that, 
it  w'as  unde'rstood,  I**  have  no  infor¬ 
mation,  to  take  advantage,  that  they 
will  be,  in  connection  with  this 
matter,  at  such  a  time,  bank 
messenger,  that  will  be  done,*® 
sufficient  length  of  time,  you  could 
not  see,  it  is  a  great  pleasure,  I 
desire  to  say,  it  must  be,  for  your 
information,  up  to’*  this  day,  we  are 
positive,  that  they  have,  to  a  limited 
extent.  (87) 

SENTENCES 

There  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  said 
on  the  matter  at  this  time.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  time  before  this  new 
material**  will  be  on  the  market. 
You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  getting  very  poor  service 
for  the  last  week  or  ten*®  days.  You 
may  be  sure  our  credvt  department 
will  adjust  the  matter  of  the  over¬ 
charge  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 
In  order  to’*  prepare  our  report  for 
the  board  of  managers  we  must  have 
the  inclosed  blank  properly  filled  out 
and  returned  by  early  mail.  The 
stockholders’  meeting*®®  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  company  w'ill  be  held  this 
afternoon.  (109) 

Lesson  XX 

WORDS 

Norfolk,  State  of  Maine,  merely, 
allowance,  avoidable,  considerate, 
kindest,  dearest,  elusive,  illusive,  pun- 
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gency,  tryout,  comprehensiveness, 
ordainment,  soldierly,  appointable, 
civilian,  costliness,  Hamilton,  clear¬ 
ance,  favorite,  gladdened,  fishery,*^ 
acceptably,  communion,  appointee. 
(28) 

SENTENCES 

Worcester  and  Springfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  are  great  manufacturing 
centers.  Baltimore,  Maryland,  is 
noted  for  its  productive  oyster  beds. 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  known  as 
the-®  Keystone  State,  and  the  State 
of  New  York  as  the  Empire  State. 
.Newport  is  a  fashionable  summer 
resort;  while  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
attracts  many  people  to®®  the  South 
during  the  winter  months.  We  trust 
that  you  will  consider  favorably 
accepting  the  agency  for  our  company 
at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  (72) 

Making  Coffee 

The  housekeeper  who  prides  herself 
on  her  coffee  realizes  that  the  delicious 
flavor  characteristic  of  the  great 
-American  beverage  when  properly 
brewed  cannot  be  coaxed*®  out  of  the 
bean  by  haphazard  methods. 

For  the  past  two  years  chemists  in 
the  Department  of  Biology  and 
Public  Health  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute®®  of  Technology  have  been 
studying  coffee  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  facts  of  practical  value 
to  the  coffee  maker.  One  of  their 
most  important  conclusions’®  as  set 
forth  by  Professor  S.  C.  Prescott, 
head  of  the  department,  declares 
emphatically  that  coffee  should  never 
be  boiled. 

The  reason  for  this,  according’®® 
to  Professor  Prescott,  is  that  boiling 
causes  certain  chemical  changes  which 
emphasize  the  bitter  elements  in  the 
coffee  bean  and  give  coffee  a  harsh 
taste’*®  which  does  not  appeal  to  the 
average  palate. 

The  method  he  recommends  is, 
first  to  bring  the  water  to  a  full  boil 
in  a  separate’®®  vessel,  then  to  remove 
it  from  the  fire  and  add  the  ground 
I  offee.  After  the  coffee  grounds 


and  the  water  are  mixed,  the  infusion 
should”®  be  kept  hot  but  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  boil.  This  is  the  principle 
utilized  in  all  drip  coffee  pots,  but 
it  may  be  applied  to  an*®®  ordinary 
coffee  pot  if  the  infusion  is  cleared 
by  straining  through  filter  paper  or 
muslin  cloth. 

Prof.  Prescott  recommends  that 
coffee  should  not  stand  on**®  the 
grounds  a  moment  longer  than  is 
necessary  to  extract  the  delicate 
flavoring  oils  which  are  quickly  re¬ 
leased  when  the  ground  coffee  comes 
in  contact*®®  with  water  at  the  proper 
temperature. 

He  says: 

“Any  coffee  infusion  which  has  had 
prolonged  heating  or  heating  at  a 
high  temperature  soon  becomes 
cloudy*’®  through  the  formation  there¬ 
in  of  a  colloidal  suspension  which 
cannot  be  filtered  out.  Moreover, 
the  change  in  flavor  which  results  is 
too  well  known  to*®®  need  comment. 

“A  large  part  of  this  change  in 
flavor  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  loss 
of  volatile  oils  and  others  which 
supply  the  delicious**®  aroma  of  the 
well-prepared  beverage,  but  there  is 
some  indication  that  other  changes 
induced  by  the  separation  of  this 
finely  divided  material  may  also*®® 
take  place.  It  is  an  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  fact  that  in  the  beverage  coffees 
which  have  been  prepared  at  tempera¬ 
tures  approximating  90-94  degrees*’® 
C.  (below  200  degrees  F.),  that  is, 
below  the  point  at  which  the  marked 
chemical  change  I  have  mentioned 
is  observed,  the  solution  remains®®® 
much  clearer  upon  standing  and 
shows  much  less  change  in  taste  and 
aroma. 

“The  opinions  we  have  arrived  at 
with  reference  to  the  making  of®*® 
good  coffee,  may  therefore  be  summa¬ 
rized  by  the  statement  that  the  filtra¬ 
tion  processes  yield  a  clear,  good  coffee 
if  made  w'ith  fresh  materials  and 
with®f®  the  right  conditions  of  time, 
temperature  and  utensil.” 

Prof.  Prescott  adds  that  the  use  of 
those  percolation  processes  in  which 
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the  ground  coffee  is  constantly^’® 
subject  to  repeated  treatment  with 
the  hot  water,  or  coffee  infusion, 
yield  less  desirable  results.  Long 
continued  heating  processes  or  those 
in  which  the  coffee®®®  is  actually  sub¬ 
jected  to  boiling  are,  he  says,  even 
worse  in  this  respect,  as  they  bring 
into  solution  bitter  substances,  and 
drive  out  of  solution®*®  the  fine  aroma 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  retain¬ 
ing  the  evanescent  ethers  and  volatile 
oils.  (541) 

Church  vs.  the  Print  Studio 

{Continued  from  the  A  pril  issue) 

Q  Was  that  account  on  the  books 
when  Mr.  Peterson  came  back? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  You  are  positive***®  of  that,  are 
you? 

.\  I  am. 

Q  Do  you  remember  the  Illinois 
account? 

Yes,  sir. 

Q  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Hanson 
of  that**®®  company? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Did  you  have  any  trouble  with 
him? 

A  I  had  a  little  dispute  in  regard 
to  a  bill. 

Q  You**’®  lost  that  account,  didn’t 
you? 

A  No,  sir. 

Q  Was  that  account  on  the  books 
after  Mr.  Peterson  got  back? 

A  No,  sir. 

Q  Do**"®  you  remember  Mr.  Rice? 

A  I  do. 

Q  Did  you  have  any  trouble  with 
him? 

A  No,  sir. 

Q  What  company  was  he  con¬ 
nected  with?***® 

The  United  States  Steel  Com¬ 
pany. 

Q  Now  those  accounts  that  I 
mentioned  are  all  local  accounts. 
How  about  the  out-of-town  accounts? 
You**®®  had  a  great  many  cancellations, 
didn’t  you? 


A  Yes,  for  the  reason  that  we  were 
unable  to  fill  the  orders. 

Q  About  how  many  cancellations**’® 
would  you  say  you  had? 

A  I  have  no  idea. 

Q  There  were  a  great  many, 

weren’t  there? 

A  Quite  a  number,  yes. 

Q  So*®®°  that  when  Mr.  Peterson 

got  back  after  being  away  for  six 
months  the  company  was  pretty  well 
shot,  wasn’t  it? 

A  No,  sir.  It  was*^*®  in  better 
shape  than  when  he  went  away. 

Q  It  was  so  well  shot  that  you 
couldn’t  draw  your  salary  at  the  end 
of  the*"°week,  wasn’t  it? 

A  That  was  during  the  time  they 
were  both  away. 

Q  I  am  speaking  of  the  time  that 
Mr.  Peterson  was  away.**’®  You  said 
you  couldn’t  draw  your  salary  on 
Saturday  nights? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  And  after  he  got  back  the  com¬ 
pany  immediately  started  to  make*®®® 
money  again  and  has  been  growing 
ever  since,  isn’t  that  right? 

A  No,  sir. 

Q  Mr.  Alberts  is  one  of  the  defend¬ 
ants  in  this  suit,*®*®  isn’t  he? 

.\  Yes,  sir. 

Q  He  was  employed  by  you? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

0  As  a  salesman? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  He  did  such*®®®  good  work  that 
ou  could  not  supply  the  orders  that 
e  sent  in? 

A  W'e  could  not  fill  the  orders 
because  we  .could  not  get*®’®  the 
material. 

Q  Now,  before  Mr.  Alberts  was 
employed,  you  had  been  a  salesman, 
isn’t  that  right? 

A  I  had  been  a  salesman,  yes. 
(2599) 

Automatic  Typewriting  Telegraph 
It  isn’t  generally  known  that  in 
perhaps  most  of  the  big  newspaper 
offices  to-day  the  news  coming  hourly 
over  the  wires  is  not  receivecl  by*®  a 
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telegraph  operator,  but  that  the  Morse 
code  is  transcribed  automatically  on 
a  typewriter  by  means  of  a  machine 
know'n  as  the  “printer  telegraph.” 
Indeed, in  France,  where  the  tele¬ 
graph  service  is  a  government 
monopoly,  this  machine  is  used  almost 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
messages.  The  telegraph  message,’® 
transmitted  directly  from  the  instru¬ 
ment  to  the  typewriter,  is  printed  on 
narrow  strips  of  paper  tape  which 
are  then  cut  in  prescribed  lengths  and 
pasted’®®  on  the  telegraph  blank. 
The  message  in  this  form  is  sent  to 
the  customer. 

Perhaps  many  will  wonder  what 
is  meant  by  the  “printer  telegraph. ”’2® 
Briefly,  the  “printer  telegraph”  prints 
the  news  which  comes  over  the  wire 
directly  and  in  plainly  readable  form 
on  paper,  without  the  aid  of  a'®® 
telegraph  operator.  One  of  its  features 
is  a  typewriter  attachment,  the  type 
bars  of  which  are  selected  and  made 
to  perform  their  duty  by  certain”® 
electrical  impulses  sent  out  from  the 
transmitting  end  of  the  wire.  The 
news  received  over  this  circuit  is  sent 
out  from  the  Associated  Press 
bureaus*®®at  Kansas  City  and  Chicago, 
where  important  news  is  collected 
from  all  over  the  world.  When  the 
sender  at  one  of  these  points  desires 
to  *-®  transmit  a  news  item  he  first 
prepares  a  paper  tape  about  an  inch 
in  width',  by  passing  it  through  a  little 
piece  of  apparatus  with*®®  keyboard 
attachment  similar  to  a  typewriter 
keyboard.  As  he  types  the  item  the 
tape  is  perforated  with  a  number  of 
small  holes,  a  certain  number*’®  and 
arrangement  of  holes  for  each  par¬ 
ticular  letter,  or  character.  The  tape 
is  then  passed  through  a  transmit¬ 
ting  instrument  and  the  news  is 
given  out®®®  to  every  point  wherever  a 
“printer  telegraph”  equipment  may 
be  connected  to  the  circuit. 

The  essential  feature  of  this  trans¬ 
mitting  device  consists  of  a  row®*® 
of  five  thin  metal  brushes  which 
make  contact  with  a  metal  plate. 
When  the  tape  is  inserted  between 


the  brushes  and  the  j)late  the  elec¬ 
trical®®®  contact  is  broken;  but,  as  the 
tape  is  made  to  move  along,  the  per¬ 
forations  in  it  come  under  the 
brushes,  allowing- them  to  make  con¬ 
tact®’®  for  an  instant  with  the  plate. 
This  contact  sends  the  impulse  over 
the  wire  in  such  a  way  as  to  operate 
the  typewriter  keys  at^®®  the  far  end  of 
the  wire. 

Many,  no  doubt,  will  ask  how  sig¬ 
nals  can  be  sent  over  a  single  wire 
in  such  a  manner  that**®  particular  let¬ 
ters  will  be  selected  at  the  far  end 
and  be  caused  to  print,  not  only 
words,  but  whole  columns  of  news 
with  punctuation  marks,*®®  figures,  and 
all.  Like  many  other  contrivances,  it 
is  not  so  complicated,  once  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  understood.  On  the  transmit¬ 
ter  is  a  commutator  with  five*’®  seg¬ 
ments,  one  for  each  possible  perfora¬ 
tion  in  a  series  across  the  paper  tape. 
If  hole  No.  1  is  perforated  on  the 
tape,  then,  as  it®®®  is  run  through  the 
transmitter,  segment  No.  1  on  the 
commutator  will  be  energized,  like¬ 
wise  each  segment  of  the  five  will  be 
energized  whose  corresponding®*®  num¬ 
ber  is  perforated  on  the  tape.  As  the 
tape  passes  through,  the  segments 
are  energized  each  time  a  series  of 
perforations  passes  a  certain  point.®®® 
When  this  happens,  a  brush  passes, 
over  the  five  segments  to  pick  up  a 
current  from  each  of  the  segments'^ 
that  are  energized  and  to®’®  carry  it  to 
the  main  line.  At  the  distant  end  is 
another  commutator  similarly  con¬ 
structed  and  with  a  brush  that  must 
revolve  in  exact  synchronism®®®  with 
that  at  the  transmitter.  As  the  re¬ 
ceiving  brush  passes  over  its  segments 
it  transmits  the  current  from  the 
line  to  segments  corresponding  to 
those®*®  which  were  energized  at  the 
transmitting  end.  These  impulses  op¬ 
erate  corresponding  relays  W'hich  by 
means  of  selecting  bars  pick  out  the 
correct  type  bar  and®®®  print  the  de¬ 
sired  letter  on  the  paper. 

This  machine  operates  continuous¬ 
ly  from  the  time  it  is  started  until 
it  is  stopped,  w'ith  no  more  attention®’® 
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than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  paper 
fed  into  it  at  the  receiving  end,  and 
to  insert  a  new  tape  at  the  end  of 
each’®®  news  item  at  the  transmitting 
end  of  the  circuit.  (709) 

Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

FULL  MEASURE 

Mr.  Lamb:  “Gee!  I  wish  I  was  as 
fat  as  you  are.” 

Mr.  Hog:  "You  want  to  be  all  wool 
and  a  yard  wide?”  (24) 

ALL  FIXED 

Miss  Catt:  “Do  you  suppose 
she  will  succeed  in  breaking  her 
husband’s  will?” 

Miss  Nipp:  “Why,  she  did  that 
years  before  he  died.”  (23) 

INFALLIBLY  PLAIN 

Schoolmaster  (at  end  of  object 
lesson):  “Now,  can  any  of  you  tell 
me  what  is  water?” 

Small  and  grubby  urchin:  “Please 
teacher,  water’s  what  turns’®  black 
when  you  put  your  hands  in  it!”  (33) 

DUE  RESPECT 

In  a  very  formal  household  in  New 
England,  one  of  the  youngsters  ap¬ 
proached  her  mother  with  the  request 
that  she  play  the  piano. 

“Play  the*®  piano!  Why  child  your 
uncle  has  been  dead  only  a  week 
and — ” 

The  mother  hesitated  a  while;  then 
replied,  “Oh,  very  well;  but  be  care¬ 
ful®®  to  use  only  the  black- keys.”  (56) 

A  GOOD  JOB 

The  teacher  had  asked,  “Why  did 
David  say  he  would  rather  be  a  door¬ 
keeper  in  the  house  of  the  Lord?” 

“Because,”  answered  a  boy.  “he*® 
could  then  walk  outside  while  the 
sermon  was  being  preached.”  (35) 

HIS  brother’s  keeper 

For  six  months  a  young  man  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  certain 
restaurant  every  noon,  ordering  two 
cups  of  coffee,  simultaneously  gulping*® 


them  down  and  walking  out  after 
paying  his  check. 

One  day  the  waiter  asked  the  reason 
for  this  peculiar  habit. 

“Weil,  it’s  like  this,”  the®®  patron 
explained.  “After  one  cup  of  coffee  1 
feel  like  another  man,  so  why  shouldn’t 
he  have  one,  too?”  (69) 

HEIGHT  OF  DUMBNESS 
First  Student:  “Say,  she  is  the 
dumbest  girl  I  ever  met.” 

Second  Student:  “How  come?” 
First  Student:  “Why,  she  wanted 
to  know  how  many  quarters*®  to 
a  football  game.” 

Second  Student:  “That’s  nothing, 
mine  wanted  to  know  if  a  football 
coach  had  wheels.”  (43) 

+  +  + 

Teachers’  Certificates 

(Continued  from  page  310) 

Dorothy  Eleanor  Northway,  Greeley.  Colo. 
Sidney  R.  Benton,  Superior,  Wis. 

Ida  C.  Albjerg,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Harriet  J.  Arenovslci,  Falmouth,  Mass. 

Mamie  Enochs,  Monroe,  La. 

Rafael  Gauter,  Arroyo,  Porto  Rico 
Lydia  Hoffman,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Alice  Mary  Holick,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Dorothy  I.  Howell,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Reba  Jones,  Greenville,  Tex. 

Maude  E.  Morgan,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Temperance  Penny,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Lena  M.  Pflaum,  Kiowa,  Colo. 

Sister  Mary  Rita,  East  Moline,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Efiie  Sheffield,  Portland,  Oregon 
Ouida  Urquhart,  Greenville,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Ward,  Richmond,  Va. 

Luana  Webster,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Florabelle  Wilson,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Martha  P.  Nass,  Denver,  Colo. 

Rev.  T,  Francis  O'Connor,  B.  C.  L.,  Ph.B.. 
St.  Clair,  Minn. 

Francis  E.  Palmer,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sister  Mary  Paulissa.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sister  Mary  Petrine.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Elsie  M.  Post,  Denver,  Colo. 

C.  Wendell  Reynolds,  Chillicothe,  Mo. 

Anne  Madaline  Schilling,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Dorothy  Shepherd,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Grace  A.  Sheridan,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Mildred  Sims,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

C.  J.  Truscott,  Houston,  Tex. 

Vivian  Van  Ausdell,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
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A  new  Development  in  the 
Teaching  of  Typewriting — 

NEW  RATIONAL  TYPEWRITING 

The  New  Rational  represents  the  most  advanced 
thought  in  the  teaching  of  typewriting  since  the 
appearance  of  the  touch  theory  as  exemplified  in  the  first 
edition  of  Rational. 

The  new  book  is  not  a  “revision.”  It  is  new  from 
cover  to  cover,  in  thought,  in  treatment,  and  in  power 
to  accomplish.  Naturally,  the  basic  Rational  method 
of  fingering  approach  through  the  central  division  of 
the  keyboard,  the  method  that  has  been  adopted  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  schools  of  the  country,  has  been 
retained. 

The  underlying  idea  in  the  new  book  is  simplicity  of  treatment, 
with  the  definite  objective  in  view  of  developing  maximum  typing 
power.  The  useless  and  meaningless  exercises  of  the  old  type  of 
typing  texts  have  been  eliminated  and  positive  factors  introduced 
that  greatly  reduce  the  learning  time  and  increase  facility.  Every 
line  in  the  New  Rational  contributes  to  the  student’s  practical 
education.  Mechanical  imitatiye  processes  are  replaced  by  con¬ 
structive  problems  that  hold  attention,  increase  interest,  and 
energize  the  development  of  unusual  skill. 

Ready  for  Delivery  July  15 

Advance  copies  may  be  obtained  earlier 

Rational  Has  Always  Led 

Rational  Typewriting  was  the  first  text  to  step  out  from  the  old  order 
of  teaching  typewriting  by  the  sight  method  technique.  It  was  the  first 
to  introduce  constructive  problems.  The  first  to  take  up  effectively  the 
artistic  phases  of  the  subject.  The  first  to  present  a  sane  teaching  plan. 
The  first  to  develop  fingering  along  logical  lines.  The  first  to  organize 
the  course  of  instruction  so  that  it  could  be  effectively  completed  in  the 
,  time  allotted.  The  New  Rational  carries  the  program  into  a  larger  area 
of  accomplishment.  It  takes  care  of  to-day — and  anticipates  to-morrow 

Hold  your  orders  until  you  have  seen  the  new  book. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  London 
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